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COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. 


CHAPTER I. 


M TALLINGTON was going 
away, and he was busy pack- 
ing his things in his dim, 
dingy, dull lodyving in Islington. 
Of course he lived at Islington. 
Most men of his position and means live 
in that refage for the nearly destitute, in 
North London. That goes without saying. 
Only if good, honest Tom had had his 





ee 





| deserts, he should have changed places 
| with one of the millionaires who live in 
| Hyde Park Gardens, or Rutland Gate, or 
i have stified in the old band-box houses that 
| elbow each other in Mayfair. 

| As it was, not having his deserts, like 


| many others among his fellow-creatures, he | 


bad to livein a narrow street in Islington, 


| aud occupy a couple of rooms that were let | 


to him for the large sum of fifteen shillings 
a week, 

They weren't nice rooms, and he wasn't 
at all sorry to leave them, to have the 
prospect of something bigger, broader, 
freer, and he was likely to have plenty of 
freedom ; for he was going. out to South 
America, to a ranche of a friend, who was 
willing to receive him as part partner, part 





I HAVE NEVER WISHED TO!’’ SAID SVENDE, QUICKLY. 


employee, and equally willing to pocket the 
| few hundreds Tallington was able to put 
into the concern. 

But if Tom was not at all sorry to leave 
his stuffy, dingy rooms, and only a little 
sorry to leave England, still he was very 
sorry to leave a certain pair of biue eyes 
that were very dear to him—so uncommonly 
and extraordinarily dear that there was 
| nothing he prized so much in the whole 
| wide world. 

If he could, had it been any way in his 
power, he would have taken the fair and 
treasured possessor of the blue eyes with 

| him to the ‘‘ Far West,’’ and have carried a 

| remarkably light heart in his bosom by con- 

‘sequence thereof. But it was not by any 
means possible. 


Next Week: A Belle’s Mistake: Long Gomplete Story. 
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In the first place, he was poor, his sole 
worldly possessions consisting of a few 
hundreds he was to put into the ranche 
concern, three suits of clothes, a round 
dozen of boots, some hats, cravats, etc., a 
big portmanteau, a couple of iron-clamped 
boxes, a huge knife, a revolver and a collie 
dog. The latter was rather an inconvenient 
possession just then. 

He did not want to take the Shah, as the 
dog was called, with him, and the only 
person with whom he would care to leave 
him was blue eyes, and she was as poor as 
himself. 

** What am I to do with you, old fellow ?” 
he inquired of the animal, stopping for a 
moment in his occupation of cramming neck- 
ties, shirts, handkerchiefs, soeks, etc., into 
his portmanteau in an utterly reckless, care- 
less fashion, that threatened their immacu- 
late appearance seriously. ‘‘J ¢an't take 
you with me, and where shall T leave you ?” 

The dog looked up in his face, with a sad 
expression in his big, beautiful brown eyes, 
and whined a. little. 

‘* Want to come with me, eh?” 

Thump! thump! went the great feather 
tai) in a swift movement delight, an 
pleasvreable anticipation. 

** It isn’t possible, old chap. ‘ Nohow,’ as 
Tweedledum said, ‘ contrariwise.’ I must 
leave you behind me,”’ 

The collie ceased thrashing the floor with 
his tail, and sat regarding his master witha 
dejected air. . 

‘“Now the question is, where?” con- 
tinued Tom. “I wonder would she?’’ 
looking inquisitively across at the thick, 
clustering chimney stacks, as though he 
would ask thé question of them, and ex- 
pected to have a sensible, tangible answer. 
** Of course, of course,'’ he cried, a moment 
later, a flush of delight and pride rising 
overt his face. ‘‘How could I doubt 
her for a minute? As though there 
is anything Alice would not do for 
me. am a perfect brute to have doubted 


*for asecond. How would you like to go to 


Alice?’’ he went on, addressing himself 
again to the Shah, who got up at the men- 
tion of the lady’s name, and capered about 
in a mad, boisterous fashion, that threat- 
ened rin, utter and complete, to the ex- 
tremely queer-looking cows, and the dusty 
wax apples and pearsthat reposed on wool 
mats on a small side table, and were more 
eyesores than ornaments. 

‘* You'd like it, you scamp, would you? 
Well, to tell the truth, so should I. Just 
faney, Shah, you'll see her every day, all 
day long sometimes, and she'll feed you, 
and you'll lie on the mat outside her bed- 
room door at night. What happiness! I 
envy you, old fellow, no end!” concluded 
Tom, dolorously, as heaving a deep sigh he 
turned his attention once more to the 
collars and cuffs, and the portmantean. 

‘Now we'll go round and see the lady of 
our mutual love, Shah,’’ he observed, when 
at last, after prodigious efforts, the port- 
manteau was locked and strapped. 

‘Bow, wow,” barked the dog, approv- 
ingly. 

** We'll go and see if she will look after 
you while your old master is away at the 
antipodes, slaving hard to make a fortune ; 
and if she won’t, old fellow—well, then I 
don’t know what will happen,”’ and putting 
on his hat he descended the stairs, his 
canine friend and companion following 
closely on his heels, and went out into the 
dusk and rawness of the early winter night. 

He had not very far to go. A walk of ten 
or twelve minutes’ length brought him to 
the door of the shabbily-genteel house 
where bis mother's sister and his cousin 
lived—this eousin blue-eyed, sweet-faced 
Alice Anson, the one woman in the whole 
world for him. 


The usual slatternly lodging-house maid- 
of-all-work, a replica of one at his own 
local, answered his summons, and informed 
him that Mrs. Hanson and her darter 
were at ‘‘ome;’’ whereupon he lost rio 
time in sealing the narrow dust-laden stair- 
ease, and making his way into the front 
drawing-room. 


“Musa, Musee, the gods are at tea, 
Musa, Musam, eating raspberry jam,’ 


he Jaughed, putting his head in at the door, 
and contemplating the seantily-farnished 
tea-table, that was by no means overladen 
with dainties likely to produce a bilious 
attack and the necessity for a visit to the 
doctor, while the Shah strove to push his 
way in past his master’s iP 

‘* We are at tea!”’ said Alice Anson, look- 
ing up at the intruder with a smile; ‘' but 
we are not eatifig raspberry jam. However, 
I will get some out now that you have ap- 
peared on the scene.”’ ‘ 

** Don't,” he said quickly, as he stooped 
down and imprinted a kiss on her cool. 
smooth cheek—a kiss that set his pulses cf 
at a riotous rate, while it did not quickcn 
hers by a single beat. ‘‘ Bread-and-butter 
will do very well for me.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!'’ exclaimed his aunt. 
‘* What is quite enough for a pair of women 
certainly won’t do for a man. You must 
have some of the jam. It is what Alice 
made especially for you last summer. And 
think, oly think,’’ she added, in an eéx- 
tremely lachrymose tone, for she was one 
of those highly inconvenient, and much-to- 
be-avoided females, who dissolve into tears 
on every possible occasion, ‘‘ what a long, 
long time & will be before you taste it 


again !"’ . 

years at most, I hope, Aunt 
Mary,”’ he rejoined cheerfully, as he de- 
posited his hat and overeoat on thé sofa, 
and drew a chair up to the table. ** I shan’t 
he able to get back before that.” 

‘* No, no, of course not! Certainly not,”’ 
agreed Mrs. Anson at once. 

*Do you think you will then, Tom?” 
inquired Alice, as she spread a piece of 
bread liberally with a delicious-looking 
crimson preserve, that was enough to give 
any one an appetite. 

**T hope so, dear,’’ he responded, turning 
his light eyes, a washed-out replica of her 
own beautiful orbs, on her in a very tender 
fashion, a fasbion, however, of which she 
was delightfully unconscious. 

**] think, by that time, if all goes well, 
that Ishali have made a modest little pile, 
and be able to take a trip to old England, 
and have a peep at you both.” 

‘““Ah! ifall goes well,’’ groaned Mrs. 
Anson, in her asval fashion, taking a gloomy 
view of the affair. ‘' But if it don’t?” 

‘** Well, if it doesn’t it can’t be helped,” 
said her nephew, cheerily, as he demolished 
the bread and jam. ‘If Sellis smashes I 
shall smash too, of course, and the the only 
course open will be to go as a railway- 
guard, or a hotel waiter, or a billiard- 
marker, or a cattle-driver, or something of 
that kind."’ 

‘* How dreadful!’’ sighed his aunt, who 
elung to her vanished gentility with des- 
perate energy, and instead of accepting her 
rather hard fate philosophically, spent her 
time in useless repinings after long bygone 
glories and luxuries. 

Perhaps it was hardly to be wondered at 
that she felt her position bitterly, cooped 
up in two small rooms in Islington, with a 
hundred and twenty a year on which 
to support herself and her daughter. 

The life was quite different from what she 
had been used to, for her father had been a 
gentleman farmer, and had owned a pretty 
farm in the pleasantest part of Sussex, near 





the breezy Downs, on whose green crests 





the sea breezes blew with invigorating 
freshness. 

In this charming spot her youth had been 
passed, happily and innocently, without 
much amusement, save that which could be 
derived from riding, fishing, long country 
walks, superintending the poultry and the 
dairy, with an occasional croquet party, or 
tea-meeting, at which the young men and 
women of the neighbourhoud were wont to 
congregate. 

This was all very well, and life flowed on 
smoothiy enovgh until he was twenty-one, 
until her elder sister, who had married 
some ten years before, and gone out with 
her husband to China, returned to Eng- 
land, and taking up her abede in London, 
rye her sister to come and stay with 

er. 

This Mary was only too glad to do, for 
the monotonously, even quiet flow of life at 
Hurst Farm was wearying to a young per- 
son, and ghe looked forward with keen de- 
light to a visit to town. ; 

She went and enjoyed herself immensely, 
and was never tired of playing with her 
little nephew Tow, until another distraction 
appeared on the scenéin the person of a 

ch, young, and well-favoured stockbroker, 
one Amarald Anson by name, who was fas- 
cinated by the country girl’s artless 
manners and fresh pink-and-white pretti- 
ness, so different from the artificiality of 
town belles. 

Mary was equally well please1 with her 
admirer, and, after a rapid courtship, she 
married him in an evil hour; in fact, ran 
away with him, as her father refused his 
consent to the marriage, and ali her rela- 
tions warned her against the man she had 
chosen, and about whom she was so madly 
infatuated, 

The infatuation did not Jong survive the 
marriage hour. 

She soon found her husband was a giddy, 
shallow, good-for-nothing fellow, whose first 
thought and care were for himself, while as 
to money tatters he was by no means par- 
ticuJar, and was most reckless in his deal- 
ings on ’Change. 

For three years they managed to get on 
with, at least, ay outward show of good 
fellowship, for money wes plentiful, and she 
could spend what she liked, 

Then her little girl was born, and with 
maternity came anxiety for the future wel- 
fare of the child—anxiety her husband did 
not share—for he grew wilder and wilder in 
his speculations, and at last lost almost 
everything be possessed. 

Then came a darker day for Mary Anson 
—a day the horror and shame of which she 
never forgot, when the body of her hus- 
band was brought back from the river, 
where be had songht a shameful death to 
escape from his embarrassments and dif- 
ficulties, 

There was hothing for Mary save twenty 
pounds a year, saved from the wreck of 
Amarald's fortune, and on this she nearly 


starved fon two years, with assistance 
from her ester, rs. Tallington, whe, 
being poor herself, could not do much to 
help her. 


Then ber father died, and though he had 
been unrelenting in his anger against her 
during his life, he seemed to have relented 
so far as to leave a sum for her life. the 
interest of which amounted to one hundred 
pounds per annum. 

But at her death it was to go from her to 
her brother Joha, a man more stern and w- 
relenting than her father. 

Nothing was to go to Alice, the child of 
Amarald Anson, the man Mr. Hurst bad 
hated with true, old-fashioned British pre- 
judice. . 

It was this miserable fact that made Mrs. 
Anson so wretched. j 
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There was nothing for her child beyond 
pan npr pounds a year. It was im- 
possible to save out of their wretchedly 
small income. 

It just sufficed to pay for their rooms, 
clothes, and food, and left a very 
very small surplus for unforseen expenses, 
and nothing at all for amusements, change 
of air, and that kind of thing. 

Any little amusement they had enjoyed 
daring the fourteen miserable years they 
had spent in the Islington rooms had come 
through Tom. 

It was, therefore, not astonishing that 
the widow should be in a more depressed 
and lachrymose state than usual on this the 
last night he would spend with them for at 
least three years. 

They had so few visitors, so few friends, 
80 few relatives, they would miss his cheery 
presence and enlivening tones sadly. 

And then he seldom came empty-handed 
to their rooms. In summer-time, big and 
sweet-smelling were the bunches of flowers 
he would bring to decorate and brighten 
their dingy rooms; at Christmas he man- 
aged to send a well-filled hamper, and he 
never forgot their birthdays, giving always 
something useful as well as pretty. 

Then he knew one or two actors, and 
occasionally got tickets for the upper circle, 
which were invariably~given over to his 
Aunt and cousin, whom he would couduct to 
the theatre in the modest “bus, and see 
safely into their semi-genteel places; after 
which he would retire to the obscurity and 
lowness of the pit, holding himself in readi- 
ness to escort them home again, and gener- 
ally buying a lobster and lettuce on the 
way, in order to ensure an invitation into 
the house, which, whatever its actual dirt, 
dinginess, and shabbiness, was a sort of 
paradise to him, because the gir] he loved 
with all the ardour and intensity of his 
honest heart lived there. 

That was all over. A blank faced both 
women, yet they could not gramble, could 
not object, because they knew he was 
going to America solely and wholly on their 
account, 

He had given up the position he held, of 
elerk in the bank, at eighty pounds a year, 
and put all he possessed-~the few hundreds 
that had come to him from bis mother—into 
the ranch concern, because he believed he 
would soon double bis capital—in fact, make 
a fortane—and be able to bestow loxuries 
and ecemforts cn those who were dear to 
him. Do it in a legitimate, pleasant fashion, 
to himself, at any rate, for he meant to 
ask Alice to marry him as soon as he could 
command three hundred a year. That, he 
thought. would be absolute wealth to set 
up housekeeping. . 

He did not stop to ask himself if his 
cousin loved him; he took that for granted ; 


, and, of course, she did not love him in a 


way, @ mild, sisterly, grateful kind of way, 
but not at all as he loved her. 

She was accustomed to him, had been 
from a baby. 

Her earliest recollections were inter- 
woven with Tom—Tom, who was a big 
strapping boy of twelve when she came into 
the world, a tiny, pink, blue-eyed mite, and 
she was very grateful to him for all the 
kindness he had shown her and her mother 
~-kindness, the true’ cause of which she 
hever even gnessed at, perbaps, because 
she was quite free from vanity, and did not 
imagine, like so many girls do, that every 


. Man who Jooks at them, or is decently civil, 


is in love with them, and means matrimony. 

Tom, though ali attention, had not spoken 
openly of bis passion. " 

He had hesitated to do so, for what right 
has a man to ask a woman to marry—or, 
gone Na starve with him, on eighty pounds 
&% year 
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None at all, he thought, and he had kept 
down and concealed his affection during 
the jast five years. Only now that he. was 
going away for years, now that the blue 
waters of the Atlantic would roll between 
him and his love, he determined to speak, 
to put his fate to the touch, and Jearn the 


-best—or worst ! 


‘Yes, that would be truly dreadfal, 
Tom!’’ repeated Mrs, Anson, her first re- 
mark, not having made much apparent effect 
on the others, **such—such low occupa- 
tions !"’ 

“Yes; a cowboy or a waiter can’t be 
classed amongst the aristocrats. Still, over 
there,’’ nodding towards the west, ‘‘ there 
are.not such class prejudices as there are 
here. Many better fellow than myself has 
gone out there and driven pigs, lassoed 
mustangs, brushed crumbs off the table, 
whistled off a train, or scored up for 
billiard players—-many a nobieman’s son, 
many an ex-dragoon or lancer, fellows who 
have strolled down Piccadilly and Pall Mall 
in the shiniest of hats, and the nattiest of 
coats and immacuJate patents—men not used 
to roughing it, not used to poverty, as I have 
been, and they have got on. Why should 
not 1?"’ 

‘* Why, indeed ?’’ chimed in Alice, smil- 
ing, as she fed the Shah with dainty bits 
of bread and butter. ‘* You will be suc- 
cessful, | am sure, Tom, and nothing suc- 
eeeds like success. Only, to begin with, 
there must be hard work, and you are a 
hard worker. No one can accuse you of 
idleness.”’ 

**Necessity, Alice,” he laughingly re- 
plied, looking at her with all his heart in 
his eyes, and envying the dog, on whose 
great head her hand rested lightly. ‘If I 
could I'd be the idlest dog in the world!” 

**] don’t believe that,’’ she told him, 
with sweet seriousness that was very 
charming. ‘ You belie yourself !’’ 

“Notatall, It is a fact, l assure you, 
that I should like to have my phaeton to 
drive and my horse to ride—to be able to 
kecp my yacht at Cowes, to have a shoot- 
ing-box in Scotland, my houseboat at 
Henley. To be, in fact, one of the lazy 
members of the ‘Upper Suckles,’ to do 
nothing all day but amuse wyself, and get 
through the time in the pleasantest possible 
way.”’ 

** Youn will have plenty of horses out 
there,’’ she remarked, balancing a piece of 
sugar on the Shah's nose. 

‘* Yes. Rather too many ofthem. I shall 
have to brush up my riding if lam expected 
to mount some of those half wild, badly- 
broken devils.’ 

** And will you be expected to do that?”’ 

* Why, yes, certainly. As partner in the 
concern I must be able to ride the auimals 
that are to bring in the yellow boys.”’ 

** 1 do hope that it will be all right—-turn 
ont a lucrative investment for you,”’ sighed 
Mrs. Anson, dismally. 

“*T hope so, too. I've gone into the 
thing as wellas I can, and unless Sellis is 
deceiving me abominably it should turn out 
well. He has started it, got a good stock 
together, only he wants a few hundreds now 
to keep it going, and he admits me to 
partnership and half-share of profits on 
consideration of my giving him the sum that 
will enable him to carry the concern on. 
Nothing-could be fairer.”’ : 

‘No, no. It seems very fair and promis- 
ing. Only is he the sort of man you think 
you ean trust? Is he strictly honour- 
able ? "’ ‘ 

‘| think he is the soul of honour,’’ re- 
joined Tom, heartily, as having finished tea 
he pashed back his chair and went over to 
the fire, where Alice was sitting on the 
hearthrag playing with the dog. 

The firelight flickered on her fa e and her 








gray gown, revealing the golden tints in 
her hair, and the rounded outline of ber 
girlish figure, and played about the aweet 
red mouth, and the starlike eyes! Tom 
thought she had never looked prettier, and 
a pain tugged at his heart, as he remem- 
bered the long, Weary days that must: be got 
through before he would see her again, 
listen to the gladsome ring of her laughter, 
watch the mobile play of her lips, and the 
graceful gestures of her slender hands. 

** Alice,’’ he began, leaning one elbow on 
the mantelpiece, and looking down at her. 
‘*] want you to dosomething for me! Will 
you?’ 

“Of course I will,’’ she responded, 
readily, not hesitating a moment, nor stop- 
ping to ask what it was he wanted done. 

** You don't ask what it is?’’ he continued. 
‘* It may be something that you won't like 
doing at all.” 

** And what if it is?’’ she said, quickly. 
** You have done so much for us, shall I now 
refuse the first thing you ask me?’”’ 

**] hope you won’t,’’ he rejoined, with 
equal quickness. ‘‘ Nor some other favours 
1 ata going to plead for.’’ 

** Well, what is it? ’’ she queried, after a 
pause, as he remained silent, his eyes fixed 
speculatively on her face. 

“The Shah,’’ he began. 

** Yes,” stroking the dog’s glossy head. 

**T can’t take him with me.” 

** Don't you mean to take him with you?” 
she asked, surprisedly. 

‘“*No. It would be an expense, and a 
trouble getting him across so many thon- 
sand miles of sea and land as [ have to 
travel before I reach my destination, 
Sellis’s ranche.’’ 

“ Then what do you mean to do with him, 
dear old fellow?” 

** Will you keep him for me, Alice, till I 
come back again ?’’ 

**Of course, I will, Tom, if you don’t 
think he will be unhappy here.”’ 

*“* Why should he be ?”’ 

**We have only these two rooms, not 
much a run for a large dog.’’ 

*‘ Jast what he has been accustomed. to, 
dear. He will be right royally happy with 
you if only sometimes you will take him for 
a2 run in Finsbury Park."’ 

** } can take him nearly every day.’’ 

‘**Then he will be delighted. That is 
settled, then? ’’ 

‘* Yes, Tom.’’ 

** And now, dear, there is something elso 
I want you to take care of for me.”’ 

© What is that? ’’ 

‘My heart, Alice,’’ he replied sentimen 
tally. 

** What, Tom ?’’ she queried in surprise. 

. * My heart, dearest. Don’t you know J 
love you?’’ he went -on, bending down to- 
wards her, for Mrs: Anson had followed the 
maid-of-all-work out of the room to super- 
intend the washing of the tea-things, and 
the coast was clear for the lover to plead 
his cause, ** that 1 have loved you always 
since you were a little rosebud mite 
toddling about, in a big blue sash and a 
white frock?" 

‘ Yes, of—course—I know you love me,’’ 
she replied, slowly. ‘‘ Naturally you would, 
{am your cousin !”’ 

** Yes; but my affection for you is not 
cousinly, Alice. It is something far deeper 
and stronger !|’’ 

‘*Ig it?’? she said, looking up at him 
with eyes full of innocent wonder. : 

** Yes. It is the love a man feels for the 
woman he wishes to make bis wife."’ 

**Oh, Tom }”’ 

There was an accent almost of horror in 
her tone, and a painful scarlet blush leapt 
up to her face, and suffused. it from brow to 
chin. 

‘* Has it never oceurred to you that I loved 
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in that way, Alice, my darling ?”’ 
eeling down on the rug at her side, and 
taking herhand between botb bis, 

Her hand was very cold, and trembled a 
little in his clasp, and the flush receding 
left her deathly pale. 

**No, Tom,” she said almost inaudibly, 
** it never occurred to me.” 


“How strange!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
should have thought that some of the 
warmth I] feel must have communicated it- 
selfto you. For I do love you, Alice, most 
truly and deeply. The great desire of my 
life for the last five years has been to hear 
= say that some day you will be my wife. 

s the hope a vain one, dear?’’ 

For a full moment there was silence, 
utter and complete, while he studied the 
fair face half averted from him, and she 
— wistfally into the red depths of the 

re. 

** No, Tom ”’ she said at last, speaking in 
her ordinary way with something of an 
effort. 

“You will be by wife some day?’’ de- 
lighted accents. 

** Yes.”’ 

** Oh, my darling! How can I thank you 
for this sweet assurance ?’’ passing his arm 
round her waist, and drawing her somewhat 
unyielding form into his embrace. “I go 
to-morrow far, far away. I shall not see 
you for many a long day, and yet through 
all the hours of separation I shall be happy 
thinking, knowing that when I come back to 
claim you, you will be ready to become my 
wife, my beloved wife."’ 

** Ah! Alice,’’ he went on tenderly, press- 
ing her against his breast, ‘‘ you don’t know 
what joy youhave given me, how relieved I 
feel, 1 feared you might tell me that-you 
only loved we in a cousinly fashion, pod ire 
could not be my wife.”’ 

** Did you, Tom ?’’ she responded quietly, 
without any of a maiden's usual coy 
shyness when she is being wooed, and 
keeping her head a little averted, so that 
he found it impossible to hold his cheek 
against hers as he wished to. 

“Yes. Like a true lover, I was fearful of 
not gaining my lady’sfavour. But now the 
clouds have lifted, all is plainsailing. You 
have told me you will be my wife, and I 
know you will be true to your troth—that 
nothing will alter you, nothing change you, 
nothing make you false to me.”’ 

“No, Tom, I will be true to you,”’ she as- 
sented, a little wistful ring in her tones that 

ood Tom Tallington never nuticed, and if 
e had noticed, would never have under- 
stood, man like. 

‘It will give me energy to work—to suc- 
ceed,” he told her, joyfully ; ‘‘ the thought 


. that Iam working for you, and that each 


pound I make will bring me nearer the goal, 
the desire of my life. What should I have 
done if you had refused me, Alice dearest ?”’ 

**I don't know,’’ she replied, a trifle 
drearily, still staring irtently at the fire. 

‘Neither do I. I think, though, that I 
should have gone to the dogs headlong— 
have become a drunkard, or a forger, a 
regular rackety fellow !”’ 

‘Oh! Tom, don’t say such dreadful 
things! ’’ excluimed his cousin, raising one 
soft hand, and putting it over his mouth. 

**T won’t, darling, if you don't wish it!” 
he mumbled, kissing and mout ing the pink 

alm that was sealing his lips so pleasantly, 
n a fashion he liked. 

‘It is very wicked,’’ she went on seri- 
ously, ‘ and-—-and—ijt displeases me.”’ 

** Then I'll never say anything of the kind 
again, Alice,” he declared, very penitently. 
**My chief desire is not to pain but to 
please you, sweetheart, and in this, the first 
hour of our engagement, I should be worse 
than a brute to do anything to wound and 
annoy you. Come, darling, give me a kiss 





and show me you forgive me,” and, drawing 
her closer to him, he pressed his lips pas- 
sionately to hers, and, in his delirious 
delight, did not notice the shudder that 
ran through her frame as be did so, nor 
how cold and irresponsive those pretty lips 
were. 





CHAPTER I. 

THE next morning Tom Tallington set off 
early on the first stage of his voyage to the 
Far West. 

Not alone and melancholy, however, was 
he. Far from it, for when Mrs. Anson had 
been told the exact state of affairs on the 
previous evening, and her blessing asked, 
and consent to the engagement of her 
daughter to her nephew, aught, she not 
only gave it freely and fully, but declared 
it was only right, as she was to be his 
mother in the future, that she and Alice 
should accompany him to the railway station 
and see the last of him. 

Indeed, so delighted was she at the state 
of affairs that she even talked grandilo- 
quently of going down to Liverpool to see 
him safely on board the ocean-going steamer 
that was to carry him to fortune, even if not 
to fame. The rather absurd idea was 
promptly knocked on the head by Alice, 
who would not entertain a thought of it, and 
Tom demurred a little to italso; for though 
nothing would have given him more pleasure 
than to bave his betrothed with him a few 
hours-tonger, still, at the same time, he 
knew he would have to pay for their tickets, 
and the fare was heavy and his b negra light, 
woefully light, and in the end, the good 
lady was obliged to abandon her pet pro- 
ject, and to content herself with going to 
Kuston, and shedding tears copiously as the 
hour of departure drew nigh. 

Her sobs and wails made up for her 
daughter's impassiveness. Alice looked as 
white as a marble statue—she had not 
recovered her colour since her cousin's 
proposal frightened it away from her soft 
cheeks—and about as hard and unemotional. 

It was fortunate for Tom Taliington that 
he was not a person of very keen precep 
tion, or he would have infallibly noticed 
that there was a curious change in the fair 
Alice, a sort of shrinking horriliccdness, 
that she tried to hide behind an impassive 
and icy demeanour. It was as though she 
was holding down her feelings with an iron 
hand, and feared to ict go, lest, if she once 
gave rein to them, they would master her, 
and inevitably make her disclose more than 
she wished to. 

Tom, however, noticed nothing—that is, 
nothing different, nothing unpleasant. His 
ugly, honest face was beaming with swiles 
and pride. He strutted along by his flancée's 
side with all the air of a lord and master, 
which was very ridiculous, as he did not 
much more than come up to her shoulder. 

She looked like a slender young birch, 
erect, slight, graceful, aristocratic—he like 
a stunted pollard willow, stooped, sturdy, 
inelegant, bourgeoisie. But as he could not 
see the contrast between himself and his 
cousin, perhaps would not if he could, he 
was quite content and immensely well- 
pleased with himself and everything else on 
the earth, down to the smallest fiy that 
lighted on his nose, and for a moment 
awoke him to mundane things as he swept it 
away with one dash of his hand: 

‘** Alice, darling,’’ he whispered, tenderly, 
when Mrs. Anson, for the twentieth time, 
stepped into the railway-carriage to count 
over Tom's numerous packages and parcels 
to assure herself that they were all right, 
and that none had heen ‘“‘lifted’’ by a 
member of the light-fingered ‘‘ fraternity,’’ 
** you won't forget me, will you ? ’’ 

** No, Tom,’’ she replied, very soberly and 
sedately, ‘I promise I won't forget you." 





eras — 


* And you'll be ready for me when I come 
back to claim you?’’ warmly pressing the 
shabbily-gloved hand that lay on his tweed 
ve sleeve with a butterfly touch, light as 

r. «“ 

‘Yes, Tom,’”’ in cold, even tones. 

“Won't you say, ‘Tom, dear?’” he 
pleaded, passionately. 

a Tom, dear,”’ she repeated, mechani- 
eally. 

“* Thank you, darling,” frantically squeez- 
ing the shabby glove again. “I’ve brought 
this for you,’’ he added a moment later, 
drawing an insignificant little gold ring, 
with ‘‘ Mizpah”"’_on it, from-his-waistecoat 
pocket. ‘‘I ran out and bought it this 
morning early. 1 didn't dare to buy it 
until I had your answer, your assurance 
that you be my wife.’ 

‘*Didn’t you?” she murmured, and her 
voice sounded faint and far away, even to 
herself. 

No. Take off your glove, and I'll put it 
on.”’ 

Obediently she drew off the old black kid 
glove, with its mended fingers and frayed 
edges, and —_ Rew! 0 hand while he 
slip’ it on t nger, saying,— 

ain't take it off, Alice, until i send you 
a better one to replace it. Let it be asign 
between us while I am far away-—-a talisman 
that will keep your heart and thoughts 
mine,’ 

‘Yes, Tom,” she murmured again, star- 
ing at the little gold circlet that was the 
seal and pledge of this engagement which, 
to her, no matter what it was to him, was 
such a miserable farce, a shackle. 

** As soon as 1 can afford it,’’ he went on, 
jubilantly, ‘‘ I'll send you the best diamond 
ring I can get, and then "'—he whispered, 
stretching up so that his lips were near the 
pretty pink ear, and his hot breath fanned 
her pale cheek, ‘‘and then I'll come soon 
myself, and bring the one that will make 
you mine for ever—till death parts us.”’ 

To this she made no reply. A sort of 
horror held-her silent, something which she 
could neither understand nor analyse. She 
only knew that she was intensely miserable, 
that.a darker shadow had fallen over her 
hitherto not very happy life. That the 
fnture looked blank and dreary, and—that 
some day she would be Tom's wife! 

Commonplace, good-natured, ugly Tom, 
who would have Jaid down his life for her 
if it would have benefited her by a bair's 
breadth, whose devotiun and unselfish love 
she had been the recipient of as long asshe 
could remember, to whom she owed any 
bright little gleams of sunshine that had 
fallen to her lot, of whom she had been so 
truly fond in a cool, cousinly fashion, and 
who now had spoiled it all by asking her to 
be his wife ! 

‘* Good-bye, senting: Heaven bless you! 
Good-bye, mother. Write often. Think how 
Ishall Jong to have news of you both.”’ 

‘Good-bye, Tom, my dear, dear boy! 


-Heaven send you success, and a speedy and 


safe return,”’ said Mrs. 'o 

“‘ Good-bye,”’ whispered Alice, and then 
the guard whistled, the engine shrieked, 
and the train moved slowly out of the sta- 
tion, and Tom was launched on his bg 
that he hoped would bring so much to him 
—hope, love, fortune. - 

Well is it that we are blind sometimes, 
that we cannot lift the heavy veil that 
shrouds futurity,else perchance we dwellers 
on earth might be more sad and downhearted 
than we are, less hopeful, less joyous and 
enterprising ? 

he train was hardly out of sight when 
Mrs. Anson burst into a tirade that was. 
mixture of abuse and praise of her newly- 
departed son-in-law elect. . 

“So good of him to go. All for our 
sakes, my dear, you know, and yet I don’t 
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know how ‘we shall get on without him, | She would grow enthusiastic over a 


That I don’t.” 

‘¢ We must manage somehow, mother.”’ 

“It is all very well for you to say that, 
Alice. You .are young. You have the 
physical strength to face privations, the 
courage of youth, the untried, unbroken 
courage of th. I am old, or, at least,’’ 
with a little weak, vain smile that sat 
queerly on her lined, faded , “TI am 
getting on that way, and I don’t feel as 
robust as I used to do, as well able to face 
hardships.” 

‘** Poor little mother!’’ said Alice, ten- 
derly, drawing her mother’s hand through 
her arm and stepping out bravely ; for they 
were going to walk back from Huston to 
Islington and save the money Tom had given 
them to pay for a cab, to buy some extra 
dainty for dinncr as a solace for his absence. 

‘*You may well say that,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Anson, dismally, hobbling along over the 
slippery pavements as a duck might on hot 
bricks, and hanging on to her daughter’s 
arm with a tenacious grip. ‘‘I am poor, 
miserably poor, and I feel.the want of the 
— money brings more now than l ever 

“* Yes, I suppose so,’’ said the girl, seri- 
a her ive grey eyes fixed on a tiny 
rift in the dark clouds overhead that showed 
a streak of blue. ‘It is hard to want 
money for mere necessaries as we do.’’ 

“Yes, and we shall want the necessaries 
more than ever now that Tom has gone, not 
to speak of the luxuries he gave us. Dear 
fellow! How we shall miss ,»’’ declared 
the elder lady, warmly, thinking of the 
chickens he had been in the habit of bring- 
ing them, and the other edible dainties 
that helped their scanty larder. 

“Yes,” agreed Alice, thoughtfully, and 
yet do what she would she could not help 
feeling relieved that he had gone, that he 
was not there to play the part of adoring 
lover, to kiss her, to press her hands, to 
encircle her waist with his sturdy arm, to 
look love unutterable at her with those 
comical green eyes of his, that were so like 
a cat's, and so ill-calculated for sentimental 
glances. 

She took herself to task severely for this. 
She felt, knew; that it was ungrateful, that 
it was not fair to this man, who, whatever 
his personal shortcomings, had been most 
unselfish in his devotion to her and her 
mother ; and still she could not help the 
feeling of relief at his departure, for when 
has a ton of gratitude equalled an ounce of 
love in a woman’s heart ? 

Had Alice loved Tom Tallington, as a 
woman should love a man to whom she has 
pledged her faith, whose wife she has pro- 
mised to become, his going would have been 
mt ye of grief to her, his return a pleasure 
0! ; 


y- 

Bat in her case the contrary held. 

His departure was « relief; his return, 
even at a distance of three or five years, 
she contemplated only with a shudder. 

Be it understood distinctly that this was 
only since he pro . 

Before that eventfa!l episode she had re- 
garded him with something more than 
cousinly love, it is true; but it was only 
the calm, equable love a fond sister might 
entertain for a dear brother, not that 
Warmer, more passionate devotion which a 
woman usually feels for her lover, the 
chosen one of her heart, her other self, as 
it were, with whom her whole being can 
intermingle, with whom she can exe 
——— and ideas, who, in fact, is her all 

Tom was ne 1 
Pi ver likely to be fbat to his 

In Alice Anson’s nature there was a strong 
vein of sentimentality, and a decided liking 
for the beautiful. 





retty face, even when it was a fiesh and 

lood one, and not lined on canvas by an 
artist’s hand. 

She liked handsome horses, beautiful 
dogs, fair landscapes, statuary, anything 
that was pleasing to the eye and an artistic 
temperament, and poor Tom was neither 
beautiful nor artistic. 

Tt would, perhaps, have been difficult to 
find a more commonplace young man as to 
appearance ; indeed, it bordered on the 
ridiculous. 

For his face was red, of a vivid bucolic 
red, the deepest tint of which centred in 
his ridiculous little snub of a nose that had 
an unsentimental, heavenward tilt ; his hair 
was sandy and rebellious, and being cut 
very short bristled over his head, bottle- 
brush fashion ; his eyes were too awfully 
> aye and his figure anything but redeemed 

is face, being-short-a squat, and sturdily 


1. 

pite his not being an Adonis and 
Apollo rolled into one, Alice found she 
him very much as the short, dreary 
winter days rolled on, their monotony and 
dullness unbroken, save by the fretful re- 
pinings of Mrs. Anson, who, not having the 
strength of mind to wait courageously for 
the good time that was to come, bewailed 
bitterly the bad time that was, and wrapped 
ina big shawl, sat huddled up near-a scrap 
of fire in the grate trying to keep herself 

warm. 

During those dark and unhappy days 
Alice conceived the idea of adding to their 
scanty income by teaching, and after many 
disappointments, and a considerable ex- 
yo iture of time, patience, and shoe 
eather, she obtained the unenviable post 
of instructress to the six unlicked cubs of a 
Holloway pork butcher. 

They were sad specimens of humanity, 
with nothing pleasant or winning’ about 
them, and the smallest. modicum 
of brains possible to to get along with, and 
=~ being idiots by the skin of their 

h. 

It was heartbreaking work teaching them ; 
still Alice stuck toit bravely, for it brought 
in a few shillings weekly, and above al! it 
kept her mind occupied, and her thoughts 
from dwelling on that unpleasant thing, her 
marriage with Tom Tallington. 

Mrs. Anson, at first, was dreadfully 
shocked and put out at her daughter in- 
structing the offspring of a vendor of pork ; 
but after a time she got over it, and ac- 
cepted the situation with a certain amount 
of stoicism, more especially as Tom did not 
seem to be coining gold with marvellous 
rapidity, and declared himself frankly 
unable to send. them much, as things at 
Sellis’s were not ‘‘ looking up.”’ 

His aunt groaned at every fresh letter 
that arrived containing accounts of how 
they could only just make the thing pay, 
and expressed a hope that he would come 
back soon, give up horses and ranching, 
and take once more to the pen and the 
desk, the sober sobriety of an office in the 
city. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tuer three years away, and Tom 
had not returned. Only as the fourth year 
of his exile began, he wrote more hopeful 
letters. Things were ‘ og up’’ at 
last, and what was better, Mrs, Anson 
thought, he sent over littie remittances 
which were found to be rather more than 
useful, especially as that winter MaryAnson 
fell ill with bronchitis, and did not get 
well through the short, dark days that fol- 
lowed Christmas. 

Of course Alice, who wrote regularly 
every fortnight to Tom, told him of her 
mother’s illness; and Mrs. Anson, when 
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se was well enough to do so, scrawled a 
few pitiful lines to him herself, telling a 
tale of misery and ungratified longing, the 
intense pathos of which she was quite un- 
conscious of. 

The result was that one bright April 
morning the postman brought her a regis- 
tered letter, hearing the postmark of the 
town nearest to where Tom was located ; 
and when she opened it she found therein 
bank-notes to the amount of thirty ponods, 
and a letter from Tom telling her that she 
must get away to the seaside at once, and 
that she was not to scruple or hesitate for 
an instant abont using the money, as he 
and his partner had suddenly ‘‘ struck ile,” 
and were making money instead of losing 
it as heretofore, and that more would be 
forthcoming when that was expended. 

The invalid was almost beside herself 
with delight at the prospect of once mere 
beholding the ocean, with its boundless 
stretch of blue tossing waters. 

It was half a score of years and more 
since her eyes had been giaddened with a 
sight of it, since she had breathed the pure, 
exhilarating sea air, had watshed the surf 
roar and foam on the strand, the gulls wheel 
overhead, the sunlight gleam and glint on 
sea and land. 

An afternoon on Hampstead Heath, an ex- 
cursion to Richmond, Kew, or Hadley Wood, 
had been the extent of her visits to the 
country. It is not, therefore, difficult to 
picture the state of exeitement she wasin, 
and how hard she found it to wait until 
Alice came in to communicate to her the 
good news-——Alice, who was paying her last 
visit to the Holloway pork-butcher’s es- 
tablishment, haying received notice of dis- 
missal from the proud position of instrue- 
tress to the unlicked cubs. 

** Alice, Alice, come here!’’ shrieked 
Mrs. Anson, the moment her daughter 
opened the door, flourishing the letter she 
had received about in a wild fashion. 

** My dear mother! What is the matter?”’ 
inquired the girl, advancing rapidly to the 
couch on which the elder woman lay with a 
look of consternation on her face, as she 
noted the flush on the invalid’s face, the 
feverish sparkle of her eyes. 

“Nothing is the matter,’’ replied the 
mother, joyously. ‘‘Only I have good 
news ; and such good news, Alice!’ 

“What is it, dear?’’ queried the girl, 
taking off ber shabby black hat and tossin 
it on a chair, for the morning was hot, anc 
in the narrow streets through which she 
had walked the warmth was stifling after 
the chill bracing east breezes of winter. 

** Look, look !”’ and the invalid thrust the 
banknotes into her hands. 

“‘Are these from Tom?’’ inquired the 
daughter, after a momentary pause, during 
which the faint pink flush called to her 
cheek by exercise, died away, leaving her 
very pale. 

‘* Yes. He has sent them for me to 
away—to go to theseaside. Isn't he goof? 
Isn't he kind? The dear, dear generous 
fellow!” cooed Mrs. Anson, delightedly. 

** He is more than —imore than kind,” 
replied Alice, with unwonted gravity. 
‘* But, perhaps,’’ hesitating a little, “‘ he 
cannot really afford to send so much. It is 
a large sum—thirty pounds! "’ 

‘‘It is. Only he can afford, my dear!" 

‘‘How, mother ?”’' lifting the beautiful 
grey eyes, that wore a more pensive look 
than of yore. 

** He is getting on much better—indeed, 
is in a fair way to make a fortune rapidly. 
Isn't it delightful to think of? We shall 
be comfortable at last. Are you not glad, 
my dear?" and she settled herself k 
comfortably amongst her pillows, a con- 
tended smile irradiating her wan face. 

‘* Yes, mother. 1 am glad he is getting 
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on well,|” sald Alice, {but *there; was no 
heartiness in her tone, and even as she 
spoke, she sighed heavily, and a deeper 
shadow fell aéross her face, for she knew 
that when he became wealthy, or at any 
rate well-to-do, that he would come back to 
England, and claim the fulfilment of her 
promise—the promise she had given him, 
not through love—that sweetest and best of 
all reasons—but from gratitude, the sense 
obligations that could never be returned. 

** He will be coming back soon to England 
if all goes well!’’ continued Mrs. Anson, 
beamingly, unconsciously pursuing the same 
train of thought as her daughter. 

** Yes,” rejoined Alice, shortly. ‘* Where 


will you go to, mother?" she added a 


minute later, wishing to change the con- 


‘ versation. 


**] don’tknow. Where shall we?’’ 

**You had better choose a place that you 
think you wil! like.” 

** All places are much the same to me, 
dear. I shall enjoy any country place. 
Only, of course, we wust choose a cheap 
place! ”’ 

**] think most seaside places will be 
cheap at this time of the year.”’ 

‘*Perhaps. Only some are more fashion- 
able than others.” 

** Of course, You don't want to encounter 
the fatigue of a long railway journey, do 
you?”’ 

**No; nor the expense of it either.”’ 

“Then I think Hurstcombe ought to suit 
us admirably. Mrs. Pritchard speaks highly 
of it, and, of course, she would not go there 
with her large family unless everything was 
moderate in price.’’ 

** No, of course not !”’ 


‘* Well, shall we decide upon Harst- 
combe?"’ 
‘* Yes, dear!’’ 


And’so to Hurstcombe they went some 
ten days later, both ful) of pleasant antici- 
pations, and ready to enjoy their holiday. 

lt was a charming town on the Kentish 
coast, with several and varied attractions. 

On one cliff were stately terraces and big 
mansions, on the other cottages and small 
villas; and below, nestling beneath the 
cliff, was the quaint old part of the town 
that bore the ineffaceable halimark of by- 
gone times in its narrow streets, gabled, 
red-roofed houses,and many-paned windows. 

Near was a stretch of golden sand, where 
the fisherfolk and seafaring meu, who in- 
habitated these old places, dried their nets, 
left their boats high and dry, and stowed 
their creels and lobster pots. 

Further on, near the more fashionable and 
modern part, the beach consisted of many- 
hued stones, worn round and smooth by the 
ceaseless action of the waves. 

Just behind the beach, running along the 
foot of the cliffs, was a road, which was a 
mass of verdure and trees, while the 


emerald turf ran down almost to the 
emerald waves, and was a pleasant relief 
to the eye. 

This 


road gradually inclined upwards 
until it reseed the crest of the clifis, from 
whence a splendid view of the channel— 
and, on a fine, clear day, of the coast of 
France—could be obtained seaward, and of 
the undulating line of grass-clad hills that 
encircled Hursteombe on three sides land- 
ward. 

Between the town and the hills lay a 
succession of fertile meadows and produc- 
tive fields, hedged with wild rose bushes, 
blackberry, ivy, elder flowers, and may, 
with here and there a rustic farmhouse, 
liberally white-washed and thatched, with 
barns, and granaries, and outhouses, and a 
variety of live stock, sach as pigs, cows, 
fowls, &c. 

The place boasted two piers as well as its 
natural attractions ; one that ran outa little 





way and then curved in on the east side 
was a quaint old structure, whose hoary, 
weather- beaten piles were said to have been 
driven in in the, reign of the maiden queen, 
long, long ago ; the other, on the west side, 
was of the modern modernish. 

~Té was profusely decorated, lighted by 
electricity, and boasted a pavilion and 
theatre at its extremity, where wishy- 


rate actors to an unappreciative and small 
audience, 

After indulging in the extravagance of a 
fly to drive about in and prospect, Mrs. 
Anson and her daughter took rooms ina 
cottage on the east side, a cottage that pos- 
sessed a gabled, thatched roof, and a green 
porch, and a number of queer chimney- 
stacks, and was surrounded by a pretty 
garden, already bright with late primroses, 
and early bluebells, tulips, narcissus, and 
some other hardy blooms, and from the 
windows of which a good sea-view could be 
obtained. * 


A pleasant, clean-looking woman attended 
on them, and they soon found -and felt 
themselves more at home than ever 
they had been in their dingy Islington 
lodgings, amid the gloom and grime of 
London town. 

**You look a little better already, 
mother,’’ said Alice the next morning, as 
they sat on the beach, the elder woman 
wrapped in a shawl and propped up with 
a pillow, the Shah stretched out ide 
them at full length, basking in the genial 
suprays. 

** 1 feel a little better,’’ rejoined Mrs. An- 
son, quite briskly. ‘‘ It is such a complete 
change from London. The air is so pure 
and exhilarating one can’t but feel brighter 
and happier here.”’ 5 

**I1 hope you will get quite strong 
soon.” ¢ 

‘*T am sure I shall. I should never have 
got well if we had remained in town. I was 
dying for a breath of the sea air. Ten 
years since I've had it, Alice; ten years, 
fancy! I, who was born and bred on the 
Sussex downs in sight of the dear old 
ocean! Ah! Fate is hard on us some- 
times !’’ 

And she sighed heavily. 

‘*It is, mother. Only we must be happy 
now; make the most of the two months that 
lie before us now.”’ 

“Yes; and we have to thank Tom; dear, 
generous Tom! ’”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

And though a moment before Alice had 


counselled her mother to be happy, a shade | 


fell over the brightness of her winsome 
face, and the corners of her mobile mouth 
drooped. pensively. 

‘* If we only had a few more friends like 
him!” 

** We could hardly expect that, mother.’’ 

** No, my dear; you are right. Thereare 
very few people as good and unselfish as 
your coasin. am sure you know that as 
well as I do.” 

‘*Yes, mother,’”’ she assented readily 
enough. . 

Still she was by no means displeased that 
just atthat minute Mrs. Pritchard sauntered 
up with half-a-dozen of her numerous pro- 
geny, and a young sister, whose skittish- 
ness she was doing her best to try and tone 
down by sage advice, which, alas, went in 
at one of the sixteen-year-old maiden’s 
ears and ont at the other, and left her 
just as empty-pated, frivolous, and giddy 
as ever, 

‘* Well, how do you like Hurstcombe?’’ 
inquired the stout matron, as she seated 
herself on the nobbly stones beside her 
friend, and ordered the children off to dig 
and play as they listed. 
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“ It is a,eharming place,” rejoined Mrs, 
Anson, with an cootaiie sigh. 

**T am glad you like it. I grow fonder of 
it every time 1 come here,’ declared Mrs. 
Pritchard. 

**T don't,’’ put in Miss Gill, the skittish 
sister, with a decided air of discontent. 
** May be all very well in the season, some 


fun goi mn, but it is deadly dui. 
washy performances were given by fourth- | air My reagan jam 


Why, there isn’t a man to be seen any- 
where!'’ she cried, with a comprehensive 
glance around, that took in earth and sea 
and sky in une grand total. 

*“Ob, men! Bother the men! You're 
always thinking of them!’’ rejoined her 
sister, with good-natured scorn. 

“*So were you before you married,’’ re- 
torted Miss Elizabeth pertly. ‘‘ Only I 
suppose you’ve had enough of it now that 
you’ ve got eleven children.” 

‘** Perhaps 1 have, and perhaps I haven’t,”’ 
retorted Mrs. Pritchard, with a porten- 
tuous snort of indignation. 

** Don't you call those, mon?’’ inquired 
Alice with a smile, looking at some elderly 
and rheumatic sailors who were pottering 
about in the sunshine with the help of thick 
sticks, 

**No. They are only things,’’ rejoined 
the skittish one, with the utmost contempt. 
‘**T baven’t seen a fellow worth looking at 
down here, except one !”’ 

** One is better than none at all,’’ said 
Alice, langhing outright. 

“This is one ?’’ agreed Elizabeth Gill, 
screwing up one eye into a knowing, if 
vulgar wink. 

** Is he an Adonis ? ’’ 

‘* Perfect! Awfully handsome, awfully 

rich, awfully nice altogether in every 
way.” 
** How do you know he is?’’ queried Mrs. 
Pritchard sharply, for she had her misgiv- 
ings in regard to this frisky sister, a score 
of years her junior, ‘‘ and bow do you know 
he is rich, 1 should like to know ?”’ 

‘* Wonldn’t be staying at the Caravanseri 
Hotel if he weren't, you bet,’’ rejoined 
Elizabeth, laconicatly. ’ 

‘* That's no criterion of wealth.’’ 

‘* Yes it is. Only rich swells stay there," 
declared Mrs. Gill, with perfect conviction. 
‘“* if they are r swells, or want to be 
thought swell, they stay at other hotels 
where they don’t fleece them quite as mach 
as they do at the Caravanseri.”’ — . 

*You seem to know all about it,’’ re- 
marked the mother of eleven, with a decided 


| air of dissatisfaction. 


** Of course I do,’’ rejoined the skittish 
one, perkily, with a toss of her pretty empty 
pate. ‘* And talk of angels, ete., there he 
comes, sick baby brother, valet and all.’’ 

Alice’s eyes involuntarily followed Eliza- 
beth's, and she saw a tall, fair man, with a 
blonde beard, and golden moustaclie and 
hair come out of the hotel, followed by 4 


| dapper, clean shaven foreigner, who bore 


in his arms alittle child, a boy who looked 
about four at the outside. 

His face was very pale, his whole aspect 
delicate and fragile in the extreme, and his 
jong flaxen curls floated over the aften- 
dant’s arm on which his pretty head rested. 
He seemed to be very weak and helpless, 
for he was placed in the fair man's arms, 


| while a waiter from- the hotel and the 


foreign valet spread out the sott cushions 
and rugs on which he was to recline. 
When they were comfortably arranged 
he was gently placed on them, his back 
supported by half-a-lozen pillows built up 
artistically into a comfortable support. His 
big, straw hat, with its snowy muslin scarf, 
was adjusted at the right angle to shade 
his eyes from the sun; a pile of books was 
laced alongside, and the fair man, throw- 
himself down near, pulled a paper out 
of his pocket, and began to peruse it, while 
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the attendant withdrew, leaving the two, 
who from their resemblance were evidently 
relations, alone together. 

‘isn’t he an awfully pretty boy?’’ ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, rapturously. ‘* What 
lovely hair, and don’t I wish my skin was 
as white and fine as his! I give anything 
to have mine like that !”’ 


‘* Pooh, Lizzie!’’ reproved her sister. 
** You oughtn’t to say that!" 

‘Why not?” 

** Because its only ill-health that makes 
it white like that. Poor creature, he can 
hardly move his hands or feet. He can’t 
walk, or ride, or play, or enjoy anything 
like other children; and then you. are, 
fuolish, wicked enough to say that you'd 
give anything to be like him! "’ 

“‘Only so far as the complexion is con- 
cerned,” retorted Elizabeth, coldly. ‘I 
like to be able to use my legs freely,’’ and 
she kicked at her frilled petticoats vigor- 
onal, to emphasize her remark. 

“Tt is wrong or you,” declared the 
matron, with a solemn frown. 

‘‘T don’t eare if it is!’ retorted sixteen- 
year-old, testily. 

‘*It will bring down a punishment on your 
head,’ ¢ontinued Mrs. Pritchard, ‘“‘ and 
you'll deserve it.’’ 

“Oh, rubbish!’’ replied Miss Gill, with 
concentrated scorn and contempt. ‘‘ How 
ean you bé such a fool, Maria? At your 
age you ought to know better! ’’ 

“Well, I never!’’ ejaculated Mrs, 
Pritchard, indignantly, who, not being very 
high-bred, or very aristocratic, occasion- 
ally, like her sister, indulged in forms of 
speech that are usually heard in the 
servants’ hall. No, I never did. Never! ’’ 

‘Don't you think he’s lovely?’ con- 
tinned Elizabeth, serenely, of Alice, nod- 
ding her head in the direction of the 
interesting stranger. 

“ Yes. pretty for a boy.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean the boy. I mean the 
man.”” 

“His father, I suppose?’’ suggested 
Alice, for there looked a considerable differ- 
ence between the two. 

‘* No, His brother. Of course, he is much 
older than the cripple,’’ with a sare dip of 
her pretty, pert head. ‘* That goes without 
soying, though they are so much alike. 
Regular Swedes, aren't they ?’’ 

“Do they come from Sweden?” said 
Alice, who felt a strange interest in the 
poor, pale, pretty child, and his great, 
strong, handsome brother, who,: with his 
fair beard, tanned skin and gigantic statue, 
looked a fit representative of those Vikings 
of old, who sailed down from their cold, ice- 
bound North Seas to ravage Britain, and 
slay and pillage the half-helpless Saxon, en- 
feebled by constant wars with his neigh- 
bours, the Picts and Scots. 

* Yes, Stockholm.’’ 

‘* And how, in the name of wonder, do you 
know all this, Elizabeth, about complete 
strangers?”*’ broke in Mrs. Pritchard, 
wrathfally, her ample figuré quivering with 
righteous indignation like an animated 
jelly, her round, red, jolly face, purple with 
suppresssed anger that she knew, alas! 
from sad experience, it was worse than use- 
less to give voice to. 

“‘ Nurse’s sister is chambermaid at the 
Caravanseri, Maria, and that’s how | know 
it. I bhaven’t been speaking to the Swede, 
himself, and asking to hear all his history, 
if that’s what you mean by your thundery 
looks and red face. Picking him up! Isn’t 
that what yon eall it?’’ with a quiet in: 
solence that acted as cold douche apon the 
matron’s red-hot wrath. 

3 No. I don’t suppose he weuld speak to 
you,” rejoined Mrs. Pritchard, with more 
Sarcasm and contempt than her usual un- 





failing good nature allowed her to use, 


even towards this tormenting and unre- 
generate younger member. ‘‘ Only I thought 
it possible you might have scraped ac 
quaintance with the valet, just to gratify 
and satisfy that abominable curiosity which 
is one of your worst faults.”’ 

‘*You are an old cat.’ said Elizabeth, 
deliberately glaring at her sister, ‘‘ a spite- 
ful old cat, and the older you get the worse 
you become! You're jealous of me because 
I’m young and good-looking, that’s what 
it is; and I don’t care a fig what you think. 
Do you hear? Nota fig. So there!" 

*“*T’ll send you back to your father, miss, 
if you don’t behave and keep a civil tongue 
in your head.’’ threatened the sorely-tried 
mother of eleven. 

‘* No, you won’t,’’ snapped the other. 
* Father's paid you too well for you to do 
that.” If you send me back-~you'll have to 
send the money as well, and you can't do 
ner} Lknow,”’ concluded Elizabeth, triumph- 
antly. 

**Come and take a stroll,’’ put in Alice, 
hurriedly, pitying poor Mrs. Pritchard’ 
looks of mortification and shame, though 
she did not particularly like Miss Gill or 
affect her society. ‘* There is some beauti- 
ful seaweed down there where the children 
are digging.”’ 

“Oh, yes, let us go and get some!’ cried 
the girl, jumping up at once and commenc- 
ing to walk down to the sea. 

Alice followed more leisurely, but soon 
caught up Elizabeth, for that skittish person 
began to loiter and walk slowly when she 
got near the Swedes. 

“Isn't Sigismunde Svende handsome, 
<r ?’' she whispered, as Alice joined 

er. 
“Which is that?’ she asked in a low 
tone, 

‘““Mhe big one. The little one’s name is 
Sigvald. Queer names, aren’t they?” 

** Tf like them,’’ said Miss Anson, thought- 
fully. ‘* They have 4 quaint, old-world ring 
about them that——’”’ ‘& 

“That makes you think of Kingsley's 
*‘ Hereward,’ eh?’’ interrupted her com- 
panion, quickly. 

** Yes,’’ assented Alice, and they walked 
on in silence, catching a word or two ex- 
cha by the brothers in a strange, un- 
familiar tongue as they passed them. 

Alice was looking at the child, an expres- 
sion of divine pity on ber beautiful face. 
She did not, therefore, see that Sigismunde 
Svende’s blue eyes were riveted on her, and 
remained on her while sbe was in sight. 
Then he went back to his paper, and he 
tried to read; but, somehow or otier, 
between his 6yes and the print came ever 
and anon a sweet, serions face, with a frame 
of yellow hair, and the most beantifal grey 
orbs in.the world. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tue hot spring sun was beating down with 
quite sammerlike flerceness a few days 
later, as Alice sauntered slowly through the 
little garden that lay before the cottage. 

She was in no hurry, and she always 
loved to linger there, amid the scent of the 
wall-flowers and mignonette, to watch the 
Solomon's-seal wave its fragile bells in the 
wind, and the early irises hold up there 
stately heads, while here and there in a 
damp corner sheltered from the sun,she could 
see a little knot of late lingering pritmroses, 
and a few bluebells, that the wild pinks, 
translated from the woods behind Hurst- 
combe to the cottage garden, were fast 
elbowing out the way. 

Was it any wonder that she lingered in 
that sweet spot to look at the many-col- 
oured flowers, to listen to the larks’ soul- 
inspiring lay, as he soared heavenward in 
the blue ether above, or the cuckoo’s cry 
that was borne faintly to her on the wings 


of the wind, to watch the glint and gleam of 
the sun, as it rested on the waves, and at 
each undulation of the water broke into a 
million diamond-bright sparkles, making a 
glittering. pataway fit for fairy feet, right 
away to the coast of France ? 

Was it any wonder that she should like to 
feast her eyes on the beauty of colouring 
and form that nature spread before her with 
bountiful hand—she, who had been penned 
up in London ten long years, without one 
glimpse of that grand sweep of tossing 
waters ? 

Te was alliso different from what she had 
been accustomed to--such a change from 
the endless rows of streets, the dusky 
bricks-and-mortar of North London. 





What wonder that she steeped her senses 
in the sweet sights and sounds around her? 
—watch a butterfly sweep by with the 
eagerness of a child, or watch the fishing 
smacks tack and turn with keen interest ? 

She baried her face in a great clamp of 
golden-hued wallflowers, picked aspray and 
tucked it in to the bosom of her blue serge 
gown, and then stopping at the gate threw 
a glance back at the little white green- 
porched house, where her mother sat at 
one of the windows dozing away these 
delicious hours of idleness and repose. 

“TIan't it delightful, Shah?”’ she said, 
smiling down at the dog, who was sitting 
at her feet, snapping at the flies that came 
within reach of his great jaws. ‘* Don’t you 
enjoy it? I do. Now, don't bark,” re- 
proving a restiess movement with a wave of 
her pretty pink hand. ‘“‘ That will never 
do. It would wake the mater, and some day 
we shall have to leave it all and go back to 
dingy London. But,’ with a half-smothered 
sigh, ‘*we won't think of that dreadful 
time, will we, old man? No, we'll be 
sensible and enjoy ourselves while we can. 
Come,” and opening the gate, she went ont, 
and strolled leisurely towards the beach, 
where she seated herself; and tossing down 
the book she had brought, gave herself up 
to the delight of watching the changeful, 
brilliant ocean, and the crafts that glided 
over its placid bosom, from the homely 
smack to the gay yacht, with its pennon 
fiying out on the breeze, wippieg and 
thrashing space, emblematically. 

She had not been there very long when 
her meditations were interrupted by Eliza- 
beth Gill, who seated herself beside her, 
and began at once about the Swedes, who 
formed the staple topic of conversation with 
her, 

“Sigismunde has just gone out riding,”’ 
she informed Alice in her usual cool, 
familiar way, ‘‘ and that wretch of a French- 
man, Javrier, has brought that poor boy ont 
and left him alone on the beach. Isn’t ho a 
brate ?’’ ‘ 4 

‘* Perhaps he has gone to the hotel to 
fetch something ?’' suggested Alice, who 
was always ready to excus® bad conduct in 
others, though never in herself. 

‘‘He’s been an uncommon long time about 
it, then, if he has. I’ts nearly ap hour ago 
since he left the child.’’ 

** Poor little fellow,’’ ejaculated Miss 
Anson, in pitying tones. 

‘* Yes, indeed, poor little fellow. He may 
want something. May be thirsty. That 
French frog wouldn’t dare to leave him if 
Mr. Svende had not gone out! I shall go 
and ask him-if he wants anything,’’ she 
she declared a moment later, jumpiny up. 

‘Oh, you had better not do that, and 
perhaps he does not speak English, and 
won’t understang you. 

**Oh, yes he can.”’ ‘ 

** How do you know ?”’ 

‘He was playing with a cup and bal! the 
other day, and the ball got beyond his reach, 
and I got it for him, and then we had a little 





chat. He speaks English very well, with 
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only the least little bit of accent in the 
world ; and when I told him he did, he said 


it was no wonder, for his mother was an | h 


Englishwoman, and so that he was half 
English.” 

**T see,’”’ said Alice, watching the giddy 

rl as she danced off, and dropped on her 

beside the boy, who lifted his head, 
and seemed to welcome her coming, 
warmly. 

The Shah presently got up and went after 
her, probably scenting cakes or sugar, for 
Elizabeth often had her pockets crammed 
with goodies which she used to give him if 
he begged or held out his paw to be shaken. 

The dog was soon requisitioned, and Alice 
heard the mingled laughter of the two at his 
cumbersome anties ; only when he fell over 
with his legs on the child's chest she 
thought it time to interfere. 

‘Lie down, Shah!'’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
hope he didn’t hurt you?’’ she added, 
smiling down at the little invalid. 

** Not—not at all!’ replied the boy, smil- 
ing, ‘and I do like to see him sit up. 
Please don’t take him away, I enjoy it so!”’ 

‘*} won't take him away,’ said Alice, 
quickly, a thrill of sweet compassion 
running through ber whole being, ‘* Only I 
don’t want him-to fall on you. He is so 
heavy he may hurt you. I will make him 
lean against me, then he won’t fall;’’ and 
kneeling down on the beach by the side of 
the little invalid’s impromptu couch, she 
made the great fellow drop omhis haunehes, 
supporting him the while, and Elizabeth 
put bits of sugar and biscuit on his nose, 
and at a given signal he tossed them up and 
caught them in his great jaws, to the in- 
tense delight of little Sigvald, who shrieked 
with delight, and clapped his tiny hands 
feebly. 


When the merriment was at its height, 


and the three were engrossed with the 
Shah's antics, a voice suddenly exclaimed, 

‘‘ My dear Sigvald, where is Favrier?’’ 

Marian and Elizabeth, turning quickly, 
saw Sigismunde Svende, still in bie riding- 
dress, with a bunting-whip in his hand. 

‘*] don’t know where he is,’’ rejoined 
the boy, adding a few ‘words in Swedish, 
which were, of course, unintelligible to the 
girls. 

‘*T saw him go into the Shades of the 
Caravanseri an hour ago,’’ announced the 
irrepressible Elizabeth, fluently. 

**It is unpardonable of him to have left 
the child,’’ murmured the Swede, with 
vexation. ‘‘i fear my brother has been 
trespassing on your time and good pature,’’ 
he added to Alice, letting his eyes dwell 
on ler fair face, which was covered with 
blushes. 

** Not at all,”’ she managed to murmur, 
“ The dog seemed to amuse him.’’ 

‘Isn't he a splendid fellow, Munde2”’ 
eried the boy. ‘‘I should so much like to 
have hin.” 

‘*No doubt. Possibly this lady is not so 
eager to part with him,’’ smiled the elder 
brother. 

‘*He is not mine,"’ said Alice, eagerly. 
“Yam taking care of him for a cousin who 
is abroad.” 

‘* What a pity,’’ exclaimed Sigvald, dole- 
fully. ‘If he had been yours you might 
have given him to me.” 

§i*‘A cool remark, my boy,’’ laughed 
Svende. 

‘¢ He has amused meso much all the after- 
noon,”’ said the ehild, wistfully. 

‘‘ A new toy, and a living one. Certainly, 
I have not heard you laugh so much for a 
long time; not since your illness,’’ re- 
marked the young man. ‘‘ Please accept my 
thanks, ma’mselie, for the happiness you 
have been the means of procuring my 
brother,” witha bow to Alice, fall of courtly 
grace. 





— 


“*T am very glad the d 
said Alice, who was reco 
er embarrassment. ‘1 was afraid the 
excitement might make him ill.’’ 
**No, poor little chap. He hasn’t much 
amusement, so it would only have a bene- 
ficial effect on him. He would have been 
utterly wretched alone. I am, therefore, 
greatly indebted to you, and to yon, 
ma’mselie,’’ with another bow to Elizabeth, 
who smirked and smiled, and bridled like a 
hen in the sun. I see Favrier is not to 
trusted. None of these attendants are. 
I very seldom leave my brother ’’—Alice 
knew this well from her own observations 


amused him," 
g a little from 


and what Elizabeth had told her, she saw | 42d 


how entirely he devoted himself to the poor 
little invalid—** but whenever I do some- 
thing is sure to happen. I always fear a 
serious accident. Will you believe it, 
ma’mselle, this is the sixth attendant I have 
had fur Sigvald in a year.” 

** Really? That speaks badly for them.”’ 

“It does, truly. 
dp,”’ he added, perplexedly, a bewildered 
look crossing his fair, handsome face. 
**Favrier I must dismiss. It is most dis- 
honourable on his part to leave the child 
the moment I go-away. He is evidently 
not to be trusted, and I always make 
it a settled affair that they must go if 
they leave him alone in my absence.’ 

‘*The best arrangement to make,’’ agreed 

CB. 

“* Do you mean to send himaway to-day ?”’ 
inquired Elizabeth, delighted at having an 
opportunity of speaking to this handsome 
stranger, whom she had invested with all 
sorts of romantic attributes. 

“Yes, ma’mselle. He has been untrue 
to his trust. I can no longer put faith 
in him. He goes at onee.’”’ The sunny blue 
eyes grew steely and hard, only to soften as 
they fell on the little helpless atom of mor- 
tality stretched at his feet. ‘I would not 
trust Sigvaid in his charge again for the 
world.”’ 

“Then how will you manage with him ?”’ 
inquired the girl more seriously than usual, 
also looking at the child. 

‘*T hardly know,’’ returned Svende, un- 
certainly, the cloudy, perplexed look 
deepening in his eyes. “I must try and 
get one of the maids at the Caravanhseri to 
take pity on him and put him to bed.” 

**T know!" exclaimed the skittish one, 
who, though light of brain, was at 
heart, ‘*I know! Our nurse will see to 
him if you like. She’s a good old soul, and 
used to children and their ways. So if 
you'll have her I'll go and ask Maria to let 
her come.”’ 

‘*'You are very, very kind, mam’selle. 
I can never thank you enough, bat—I 
owe to trespass on your good nature, your 
pi y.” 

‘That won't matter. Only say you'll 
have her to put him to bed, and I'll go and 
fetch her,’’ declared Miss Gill, glancing 
further down the beach, where Mrs, 
Mullens’ comfortable proportions were to 
be seen in close proximity to several juve- 
nile members of the Pritchard brood. 

Svende still hesitated, when, little Sig- 
vald, looking up, yawned, and said, ‘I’m 
tired, Munde. I want my tea and to go to 
bed,’’ and that settled the question. 

‘* Tf I may trespass on your kindness then, 
main'selle, to so great an extent, I should 
be deeply'grateful to have a reliable person 
to attend to my brother. I do not know 
what to do with him in such a sudden 
emergency. He is not like a strong, healthy 
child that can be handled by anyone."’ 

‘*T'm off to fetch Mullens,’’ announced 
Elizabeth, tearing away as fast as she 
could go. 

** Mam'selloe has a good heart! ’' exclaimed 
Svende, gratefully. 


1 hardly know what to | ©" 





**'Yes,’’ assented Alice, else 
else to say, and with a slight bow she was 
moving away, when the child’s piping treble 
tones arrested her movements. ° 

** Do bring your dog for me to play with 
to-morrow?” he entreated, with a wistful, 
upward glance of the eyes, as blue as the 
Atlantic’s —— ing him ¢ *joy wd “ It 
was very nice hav to p - Do 

mist: . 


P 
‘*'Yes. He shall come to play with you,” 

she said, smiling down at him, ‘and I’ 

pata collar of flowers on him, shall I?” 

she went on, forgetting all about the big 

brother in her interest for the little one, 

g over him. 

* Yes, please; and*’-—with @ quaint 
ce at her—‘' TI should like to kiss you. 
ou make me think of mother. MayI?”’ 
**Yes, dear,” she said, very gently, 

kneeling down and kissing his pale forehead 

twice. ‘Good-bye till to-morrow. The 

Shah shall come to you as soon as you come 


“Oh, thank you very much, I'll besure 
to put some big sticks and sugar in my 
pocket for him ! ”’ 


** Yes, do.’’ and with a wave of the hand 
she went away. 

‘* What a dear lady,”’ said the child in his 
native tongue to his brother, ‘and what a 
dear dog |’ 

**Yes, she is very sweet,’’ replied Syende, 
atrifie absently, for his eyes were fixed 
angrily on Pavrier, who was approaching 
from the hotel with an unsteady step that 
suggested the supposition that he had taken 
more than was good for him. 

When he reached the brothers Sigis- 
munde spoke to him in French in a short, 
sharp, decisive way, and the man slunk off 
like a beaten hound to gather his wh poe 
sions and depart; and Svende st still, 
talking to the child with apparent cheerful- 
ness, only wondering what on earth he 
should do if the strange young lady did not 
bring her nurse to the rescue. 

However, before long he saw her returning 
with a stout, respectable-looking woman, 
whose ugty, honest face inspired confidence; 
and after a brief introduction, with the 
help of one of the waiters from the Cara- 
vanseri, little Sigvald was carried into the 
hotel, and presently was safely tucked 
away between the blankets, sleeping peace- 


y. 

Nurse Malleuvs had returned to her right- 
ful chicks, and discoursed loudly of the 
Swedish gentleman’s kindness and gene- 
rosity, and showed the gold piece he had 
bestuwed on her, along with many courteous 
thanks. 

Elizabeth listened to it all with widely- 
open eyes, and thought at last the fairy 
— -of whom she had so often dreamed 

ad come into her life, and that the rest of 
her existence would be full. of the rose 
coloured glamour of romance. 

Poor Elizabeth! Alas for the futility of 
human dreams and human ambitions ! 

CHAPTER V. 

THE next morning Mrs. Anson, who was 
getting much stronger and benefiting by 
the change of air, and Alice strolled down 
at an early hour to the beach, followed. by 
the collie, for whom Alice had woven a 
chaplet of flowers, plucked from the cottage 
garden. 

They had not long been settled in a sunny 
spot when they saw Svende coming towards 
them, carrying his brother in his strong 
arms, followed by a waiter with an armful 
of cushions and rags. 

‘** Put me down by the lady,”’ ordered the 
little fellow, authoritatively ; and accord- 
ingly the cushions were arranged by Alice’s 
side, while Sigismunde half hesitatingly 


bowed, and then held ont his hand to Alice, 
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who put hers in it, and then murmured, 
‘my mother.”' 

**Sigvald has quite made up his mind to 
pass the morning playing with your dog,” 
said Svende, apologetically, as he bowed 
low to Mrs. Anson. ‘‘I hope you do not 
mind—tbat he will not be in your way ?”’ 

‘*We do not in the least mind,’’ said 
Alice, quickly bending over the boy, who 
held up his delicate face to be kissed, ‘* We 
are only glad that the dog amuses him. See 
what a beautiful crown I have made him!”’ 
she went on, holding the flowers out for 
Sigvald to take. ‘* You will put them on?”’ 

*” Oh, yes, they are very pretty. Come 
hore, Shah, and have your crown on. Here 
is something for you,” oes dainty 
biscuits ont of a bag, and obediently the 
great dog went and lay down beside him, 
allowing the flowers to be put on his head 
in consideration of the dainties he knew 
he would get. And Alice made him play all 
sorts of tricks ; and when Sigvald tired of 
that told him stories about mermaids, and 
flying fish, and coral reefs, and other won- 
ders of the deep. 

“My brother is a spoiled boy,’’ mur- 
mured Svende to Mrs. Anson, as he took a 
seat on a eushion beside her. ‘I must 
apologise for this intrusion on your privacy. 
But he insisted on coming, and I fear to 
cross his wishes in his delicate state of 
health.’ . 

“There is no reason why you should,” 
rejoined Mrs. Auson, cordially. ‘* We shall 
be pleased to have him with us. My 
daughter is so fond of children.”’ 

“TI thought so,’’ said Svende, directing 
an admiring glance at her unconscious 
head. ‘* Children generally know those 
who are fond of them, and likely to be kind 
to them. I assure you, Sigvald has done 
nothing but talk about Miss——’’ 

* Anson,’’ put in the widow, as he hesi- 
tated significantly. 

** About Miss Anson all the morning. His 
disappointment would have been most bitter. 
had I forbidden him to come to you,’’ he 
added, apologetically, with a due regard to 
British insular prejudice. 

“Tam gied you did not forbid him. Alice 
is as much delighted with him as he is with 
her and the dog,’’ declared Mrs. Anson, who 
was exerting herself to be agreeable to this 
handsome, elegant foreigner, whose voice 
and manners were so refined and pleasant. 

‘* Alice Anson. What a pretty name!”’ 
thought the Swede. ‘It suits her lovely 
face,” Alond he made some commonplace 
remark, 

‘* What is the matter with your brother?”’ 
inquired the widow, after a little desul- 

tory conversation. “I hope nothing in- 
curable,” : 

“‘Thope and pray not. He was strong 
and sturdy until he was six years’ old, then 
-he got scarlet fever, and my mother falling 
ill at the same time he was not properly 
nursed, and it has left a spinal weakness. 
The doetors ordered him here to Engl 


and, 
to Hurstcombe, so I ext him, for he is 


the only relative I have in the world, and 
very precious to me indeed.’’ 

‘“He must be. Your mother then——’’ 

‘* My dear mother died before he was out 
of danger,”” replied the ‘young man, with 
unconcealed emotion. “It was a heavy 
blow. She was so much to us, and it left 
the child with no one to look after him save 
myself. A man is naturally awkward with 
&® young child even if strong and healthy, 
but when delicate as Sigvaid is, it is almost 
beyond his powers.”’ 

* Tt oust ny agreed Mra. Anson, ‘‘ and 


is he over six 
ht last month.” 


iT) He was, 
“Really! I should have guessed his age 


at four, at most.?” 


not grown at all since his illness ; in fact, 
it seems to me that he shrinks, withers 
daily,’”’ said Sigismunde, a melancholy look 
breaking over his face. 

** Perhaps this fine air will work a change. 
You know, the doctors say there is nothing 
like Kent air for invalids.”’ 


“Ttrust it may. Yet I begin to despair. 
He wants a mother's care, Madame Anson. 
There are so many things 2 woman conld do 
for him that a man cannot. See how happy 
and bright he looks with Mam’selle, your 
daughter. She has amused, cheered, en- 
grossed him as I could never hope to.” 
“Jt is a woman's province and privilege,” 
remarked Mrs. Ansou, quietly. 
*‘ And one they do not all enjoy,” re- 
joined the Swede. 
“My daughter does thoroughly. She 
loves children.” 
** She seems to.”’ 
** Munde,” cried the boy at that moment, 
with all the coolness of a spoiled invalid, 
‘Tam going to have tea with Miss Anson 
to-day. It will be very nice. She says 
there are a set of baby tea-things at her 
Ne and I want to see them very much. 
You'll let me go, won’t you?”’ 
‘* My dear boy, I fear you will be a great 
trouble to Miss Anson,’’ he objected, look- 
ing at the girl’s face, with its mobile lips 
and grave, grey eyes. 
** He will not be any trouble at all,'’ she 
assured him, quickly, lifting the said grey 
eyes to his entreatingly, ‘‘I am so fond of 
ope Ba Ido hope you will let him come 
us.”’ 
**] wiil certainly if you wish it,’’ he re- 
sponded warmly. ‘‘My only fear is that 
we shall trespass on your kindness.” 
** You will not do that,’’ she told him with 
a little soft smile that made her fair face 
very attractive. 
“Then, if you will allow me, I will bring 
him up myself,’’ he said, looking straight 
down into the grey orbs upraised to Fis, 
feeling determined not to be left out of the 
invitation so warmly given to his brother, 
and desiring to see more of this girl with 
the ep spirituclle face, 

** We shall be very glad to receive you at 
our little cottage,’’ put in Mrs. Anson, 
readily, determined not to lose the chance 
of such a charming acquaintance as this 
young Swede promised to be. . 

| dismissed favrier last night,” he told 
them apologetically, ‘‘so I have ho one I 
should care to trust him with.” 

**No, of course not.’’ 

** We will take great care of him,’’ smiled 
Alice. s 

‘*T am sure you will,” he fejoined, 
cordially. 


over to the cottage by Sigismunde, and 
enjoyed himself greatly in the quaint 

rden, and afterwards at tea, when he had 
he curious Japanese tea-set spread out 
before him, as he lay on a ccuch drawn up 
by the table, with Shah ona chair beside 

mas guest, and Alice ready to cut him 
slices of eake or wafers of broad-and- 
butter. . Indeed, it was late before his 
brother could induce him to leave, for he 
found ont that Alice could sing; and as 
there was a piano there he made her sing 
song after song, until Sigismunde, who 
feared she would be tired, insisted on his 
entering the pony carriage that had been 
waiting a considerable time, and being 
driven to the hotel, where Mullins was 
—_ tg attendance to undress and put him 
to 


After that, not a day passed without 
Sigvald seeing Alice. He was mad about 
her, and tyrannical, like most child-invalids, 
and as ‘she seemed to like to have him with 
her, Sigismunde saw no reaton why he 





He does not look more. He has 


TO ~ 


That afternoon little Sigvald was driven |. 


especially as he enjoyed her society quite 
as much as the child did, and found that 
they were both very welcome at the cottage. 
Hardiy a day passed that Sigvald's long 
perambulator was not seen before the green- 
latticed porch, and the child seldom went 
alone. On some pretext or other Sigis- 
munde invariably accompanied him. Some- 
times his excuse was to bring a basiest full 
of choice hot-house flowers, anon some 
early strawberries or a pine, or « bundle of 
new books and music. 

Then he arranged delightfully enjoyable 
excursions to neighbouring spots of beauty 
or renown, took them for drives, or rowed 
them about ; and when Sigvald was tucked 
away, sleeping soundly, he took Mrs. Anson, 
and Alice and Hlizabeth, to the pier 
theatre, while Mullins mounted guard over 
the invalid, Mrs. Pritchard finding it 
decidely advantageous to dispenso with 
the service of her head nurse now and 
again, for she and the children never had so 
many presents before. 

To Alice it was alldelightful. To change 
from dim, grim, grey London the fresh 
breezes, the lovely scenery, the pleasant 
companionship, the little invalid who in- 
terested her so greatly; and, moreover, 
she appreciated the beantiful flowers and 
things Svende lavished on them. He was 
rich, evidently, and he spent his..money 
with no niggardly hand, thinking nothing too 
much if it procured a smile from those 
perfect lips that were becoming only too 
dear to him. 

The weeks sped away in a pleasant 
fashion—pleasanter than ever they had 
been before to her. She did not seek to 
know why or wherefore; she simply took 
the happiness that came to her, and was 
content—for the time being, at any rate, 
and hardly gave a thought to Tom—honest, 
loving Tom, who was working away for her 
in the Far West, and dreaming of the home 
he huped to share with hor some day. Alice 
began to realise how far money can go 
towards making life delightful, and to know 
that she was living now—that before she 
had only existed. 

‘“Give me a rose,’’ whispered Sigismunde 
to her one night. ‘‘ To-morrow is Sunday. 
You are so good, you go to church, and I 
shall not see you until Monday. I want a 
guerdon!’' and the look in the blue eyes 
sent a thrill through her heart such as she 
had never experienced before, and. that 
filled her with dreamy delight. She 
stretched up her hand, and, breaking off 
a pure white rose, held it tohim. He took 
it, and pressing it to his lips, murmured, 
‘A forerunner of better things to come! 
Adieu, Mam’selle Alice, until Monday.’’ 

The rest of that evening seemed to lag to 
Alice, and Sunday appeared unusually long. 
She missed the musical, manly tones of 
Svende’s voice, to which her ears had all 
unconsciously become to much accustomed 
to during the last few weeks, and the 
fair, handsome face, with its Llue eyes and 
genial smile. 

She had hardly known what keen pleasure 
his society gave her—hardly knew how 
eagerly she looked for his coming, until 
now that she was separated from him for a 
whole day, and realised what a void there 
was in her life, even for a few hours—hours 
that she wished would fly, and not crawl 
with leaden feet. 

She took herself to task severely for hav- 
ing allowed her thoughts to be so mach 
occupied by a stranger, and formed no end 
of good resolutions in regard to him. 

But they all'vanished when she met him 
again on Monday. 

And that evening, when he asked her to 
take a stroll with him and watch the play 





should object to the intimacy, more 





of the moonlight on the waters, sho went 
with him. 
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They stood on the crest of the cliff look- 
ing down on the restless ocean, and neither 
spoke for a while. 

Perhaps their feelings were too deep for 
hee ya At last Svende turned to her and 
said,— 

“* Yesterday was a long day, was it not, 
ma’mselle ?’’ 

““ Was it longer than usual ?’’ she replied, 
a little absently. 

“It seemed so to me,” he said, with a 
ring of passion in his voice, ‘‘ for I had not 
you with me, and I missed yon—oh, how I 
missed you. I realised in those few hours 
how much you have become to me—how 
dear you are—dearer than anything else on 
earth, though I thought m8 | could be 
dearer to me than Sigvald. Yet I knownow 
that you are dearer tome, and Alite, | want 
you to be my wife—my own beloved wife. 
No; don’t speak yet. n’t say anything,’’ 
he went on quickly, as the girl- turned to 
him with a look of mingled fear and sorrow 
in her grey eyes. “It seems absurd of me 
to propose to you after such a short ac- 

uaintance, and you know nothing of me. 

nly I want youso much. You are such a 
prize to me, and I fear to lose you—to lose 
what I covet as Ihave never yet coveted 
anything onearth. I know I ought to have 
waited until you were more accustomed to 
me, only I could not. Llove you so. My 
life has not been a very joyous one,” he 
added, a little break in his musical tones; 
“but you could make it perfect if you 
would give me your love. Be mine for 
always, my very own! ”’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Svende,’’ faltered the girl, 
something very like terror in her voice, ‘‘ I 
cannot, I cannot! ’’ 

“Take time to reflect, I implore you!” 
he begged, humbly, taking a celd little hand 
between both of his. ‘‘ Do not decide any- 
thing now—unless—unless you can say yes 
to my pleading. I will not ask you to leave 
England. We will make our home here, and 
your mother shall live with us. I am rich, 
very rich. I tell you this, though I don’t 
want to drag monetary affairs into a love 
that wiil be as sacred and perfect as ours: 
bat I want you to know that everything can 
be arranged as you wish if you will 
bat promise to be my wife, to make me 
happy.” 

** It cannot be,’’ said Alice, in a very low 
tone. ‘‘It is impossible. But, believe me, 
Be eg very, very sorry. I never dreamt of 

is.’’ 

“ Never dreamt of it! Never dreamt 'I 
loved you?"’ 

**No; believe me, I did not.” 

“And yet I thought I showed.it in every 
action.” ‘ 

** No, no.”’ 

**Do you refuse me because I am not an 
Englishman ?’’ ke asked, huskily, pressing 
her hand convulsively. 

‘* No, believe me, no! ”’ 

‘‘What is it, then?’’ he cried, quickly: 
‘*Do I not love you enough? Listen! I 
have never cared for any other woman. I 
have never asked another woman to love 
me, I have never wished to. Only with 
you all is different. I know what happi- 

ness the possession of this little hand 
would give me!’’ and he raised it rever- 
ently to his lips. ‘‘Be my wife, dearest 
Alice?” 

‘*It isimpossible,’’ she repeated, brokenly, 
while her face grew deathly in the moonlight, 
and the teats ese in her eyes. ‘* You 
do mea great honour, but 1 cannot accept 
it.”” 
“Why not?” he urged, passionately. 
‘Have I beena fool? 1 fancied I was not 
altogether indifferent to you! Was | pre- 
samptive? Didle i too much ? "’ 

You expwet I oannvt give! I éaxk 


not, must not, return your love !— it is im- 
possible | ”’ 
He held her hands firmly in his, and she 
looked down at them, a strange sense of un- 
reality on her, aud a sort of horror lest, in 
a weak moment, she should say ‘‘ Yes "’ to 
his pleading, be false to her troth. 
She knew that she loved him, now that 
he had asked her to be his wife, loved bim 
with all the intensity of her nature, as she 
never could love Tom ! 
She also knew that his wealth would 
release her from the grinding, wretched 
nef in which she and her mother had 
ived for so long—only her sense of honour 
was stronger than everything else. 
She had plighted her troth to Tom, and 
he had said he knew she would be true to 
him ; and, cost what it might, she would be 
true! She would trample on her own 
heart, her own desires and wishes, and Tom 
should never know what the struggle cost 
her, nor this other one, whom she loved, 
whose warm, clinging touch she felt on her 
hands. 
There was a long pause, during which 
both ad at the silver pathway of light 
shed by the moon on the rippling waves ; 
and then, fn a tone husky with deep 
emotion, he spoke again. 


**Tf you will not be my wife for my sake, 
will you for Sigvald’s? You know what you 
are to him—-how dearly he loves you! ”’ 
Alice trembled, and grew paler, though 
her courage did not desert her, and she 
shook her head firmly. 

**Is there no hope in the future?’’ he 
asked, wildly, seeing the happiness he 
coveted slipping through his fingers. 
‘There is no hope,” she replied, mourn- 
fally. 

“* Not even if I wait for years?’’ 

“No! Twenty years hence I could give 
you no other answer! ”’ 

** Alice, will you tell me why ?” he asked, 
earnestly. 

** Because,”’ she murmured, thus driven 
to bay, “Il am going to marry my 
cousin ! ’’ 

‘* And you love me?”’ he cried. 

** Do not ask me,” she said, pitifully. 

‘“*T will not!’ he said, sadly, still firmly. 
“T have said too much already. Only my 
great love must plead. for me! Come, I 
will take you home,” .and together they 
went up through the ficlds of young, green 
corn to the cottage. 

At the porch of the little house he 
stopped, and taking her hands in his, held 
them for some minutes in a lingering, 
tender way ; then, releasing them, he turned 
to go, saying,— 

“Good-bye! Heaven keep you!’’ 

And Alice knew that it was ‘‘ good-bye” 
for ever, and that never again would she 
see Sigismunde Svende ! 

A week later the Ansons returned to 
town, to the dulness of their Islington 
ings. 

ever had the place seemed so utterly 
wretched befere to Alice. 

As she looked out at the grey sky and the 
dirty street, the past seemed a dream—a 
sweet, illusive dream! 

Was it only a fortnight since she had 
stood with Sigismunde in the flower-filled 
garden at Hurstcombe ? She had been happy 
then-—but now ? 

Well, she had a letter from Tom in her 
hand, and it told her that he would be in 
England before the year was out to claim 
her for his bride, and inclosed a diamond 
ring, bidding her wear it for his sake. And 
she gazed at it as though she was spell- 
bound, knowing that it-was the badge of a 
bond that would be almost too heavy for her 


to bear. 
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Society 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA, it is well known, 
cares little for the pomp and circumstance 
of State, and will, therefore, enjoy to the 
full her quiet, almost private life in Den- 
mark. She has never had any sympathy 
with the extravagant ostentation which is 
practised by so many families in these 
platocratic days, and although the head of 
Society and the eentre of the Court, she 
has lived as simply as possible, and has 
always taught her daughters the same 
lessons which she learnt in her youth. She 
is expert with her needJe, and “was able to 
teach her daughters to cnt out and make 
their own frocks ; while she is said to have 
excited the admiration of the Sandringham 
cottagers by the skill with which sie has 
heeled stockings. 


THe German Crown Prince’s visit to the 
Tower of London was quite an impromptu 
affair, and there was only just time to cajl 
out the guard. Although his incognito was 

reserved, he was received with due 
onour, and took great interest in tho 
jewels and the White Tower, as well as in 
the old Beefeater uniform which first 
attracted his admiring attention. An old 
warder who saw him pass by declares 
that the young Prince is ‘the living 
image’’ of his great-uncle, the King, at 
his age. 


THE amount of personal property, or, as 
the law has it, ‘‘ chattels,'’ which Princess 
Beatrice received from her mother, Queen 
Victoria, from time to time, was very large 
indeed, and it has been quite a difficult 
business to get it safely removed from 
Windsor to her home in the tiny island of 
which she is governor. Her supply of 
plate is very handsome and extensive, 
and amongst her objects of art are some 
really beautiful paintings, valuable en- 
eravings, and books, as well as rare 
china. 


Princk Epwarp is always most con- 
siderate and courteous to any guest who 
may be invited to join in the Royal tea 
parties. One young lady is an especial 
favourite in the nursery, as directly the 
meal! is over she is ready for a game. The 
other day the game chosen was, as usual, 
soldiers, ‘‘I,’’ said Prince Edward, *‘ will 
be Lord Kitchener, and you (to the lady) 
shall be De Wet. But you'll have to run very 
fast for he’s a very difficult person to catch. 

Then ensued a wild scrimmage. Suddenly 
Prince Edward stopped and said apologet- 
ically, ‘‘I beg your pardon, I ought to have 
asked you whether you minded being De 
Wet, for I am afraid he’s not a very nice 
persen.”’ 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, or as he is often called 
at Capetown, ‘ Cecil John,” is one of the 
most generous and open-handed men, and 
naturally he has many demands made upot 
him. Although so ready to help deserving 
cases, he has been obliged to make a' rule 
that when’he goes out in Rondesbosch, or, 
indeed, anywhere in the neighbourhodd of 
Capetown, to take very little money with 
him, well knowing that however much he 
carried, the odds are that he would cone 
back with empty pockets. By-the-bye M r. 
Rhodes is credited with very strong views 
on the subject of historical associatios, 
and lately expressed an opinion that Battle 
Abbey and its grounds, which include the 
site of the Battle of Hastings, ought to be 
presented to the nation. It may be with 
the idea of making it a handsome gift 
that be fs sei to be considering its pur 
GnGRe. 
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Gleanings | 

A SKELETON measures one inch less than | 
the height of a living man. 

THROUGHOUT the world blind men outnum- | 
ber blind women two to one. 

DUBLISTS in Russia usually breakfast to- 
gether before going out to fight. | 
BrGaGARS are unknown in Hawaii, and 
there is no need for poorhouses. 
Tae pouch of a pelican is large enongh to 
contain seven quarts of water. 

One-FIFTH Of the married couples of | 
France are childless. 

Frogs’ legs to the number of 600,000 are | 
annually consumed in the city of New) 
York. } 

Tne Moorish druggists of Arabia were 
the first to display coloured globes in their | 
windows. 

E.even thousand people are engaged in | 

. making lamp chimneys throughout the | 
United States. 

Since the beginning of the Boer war the | 
oumber of tramps in England bas diminished | 
seventy-five per cent. 

it is a notable fact that nearly all savages 
have sound teeth. Decayed teeth are an 
evidence of civilisation. 

THR albatross has been know to follow a 
ship for two months without ever being seen 
to alight. 

In the oil district of Baku, Russia, the 
flow from some of the wells run as high as 
60,000 barrels a day from each well. 

AUSTRALIA is tired of pounds, shillings 
and pence, and is considering the advantage 
of adopting the decimal system in counting 


| rock weighing thirty tons, was hurled to a 


In Sydney, Australia, in the best houses, In France there is a tax of ten per cent. 
the kitchens are on the top floor, and the | on all theatre tickets sold. The money thus 
clothes are dried on the roof. | raised is used for the supportof paupers. 





Tue largest church edifice in the world is A MALTESE cat and a large rat had a fight 
St. Peter's, in Rome, which will accommo-| toa finish on the lawn fronting the resi- 
date 54,000 persons. St. Paul’s, in London, dence of B. W. Scott, in Anderson, Ind. It 
will hold 25,000. must have been a savage contest, for the 


j 
, tai . eT >. | next rni both animals were found 
TaE new United States Mint Building, in | [CXS Morning | Do! . , 
Philadeiphiy cost £500,000, bat in a fow | Goud: cach clutching the other. The rats 
weeks it will be able to make enough money | while the cat's jaws firmly held the rat’s 
to pay the ¢utire cost of erection. ie , int mies : 


body. 
SpakRows begin housekeeping very expe- | 


ditiously. A pair of them will build a nest | 18 America a number of men find regular 


| and furnish it with an egg inside of twenty- | @™Ployment as window dressers. There 


four hours from the time when the site was | #Te specialists for each class of retail busi- 
selected. ~ ness, and they receive good salaries. One 
Wax Vesuvius is at her best as of the peculiar features of Wanamaker’s 
spouter, she performs wonders. Her longest ——. nev 04d od arwed yer ih po peas = x A 
and greatest eruption lasted from Jaly ence 1 taf te enor as they ang ~~ ‘or this 
’ sci fise ar hours for 
1895, to September, 1899, and one day, a ok mre . 





height of 1,200 feet. 
Tae proprietors of a medicine mann- | 
factured in Topeka must have discovered | 
the elixir of life, and are trying to push it | 
for all it is worth. Here is one of their ' 
advertised testimonials from a lady whom | 
it miraculously snatched from the jaws of | g),¢. . taper - 
‘ ; sgow. The method is simple and inex- 
eye Pty pny em regen Lptir op | pensive. The couple take éach other for 
| @ fatal disease, 1am happy tosay that lam)... and wife before witnesses, and then 


now entirely cured.’ | they go to the Sheriff and ask for warrant 


A COLOURED couple in Charleston, 8.C.,| to register. There is an absehce of fuss 
| who for years kept a small grocery, recently and wedding-cake which appeals to the 
‘announced their intention to retire from | modest and economical mind. Besides 
| business. This was the notice displayed on | miners, labourers, engineers, and shipyard 
| the door of their store : “‘ Dis am to inform | workers generally, the seventy numbered a 

de public datme an’ de old ooman am goin’ | ventriloquist, a physician, a valet, a Schoo! 
| out of bisness. Dem dat owes de firm may | Board officer, a lapidary, a hotel keeper, a 
| settle with me; dem dat de firm owes may | coachman, a soldier, a sea captain, and a 
| settle with de old ooman.”’ ' motor-car driver. 


In Scotland the path to matrimony is 
broader and smoother than in England. The 
great holiday time in Glasgow is the Fair 
week. All the shipyards are closed, and 
man has time to marry. But many shirk 
the toll-gates of the high road. Seventy 
irregular marriages took place this Fair in 
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We want a big advertisement that will make the name of the 
** LONDON READER”’ known wherever the English language is spoken, 
and to advertise ourselves we publish« puzzle that is really worth your 
trying to answer. It may mean hard work and a great deal of trouble, 
but the PRIZE is well worth the effort. EVERYONE who sends in a 
correct solution will receive the Nickel-Plated Sait Gellar and Spoon 
of which a picture is given at side. Lady————— sent for one of them, 
and immediately she received it sent for another, so that you will easily 
see what a charming and dainty gift it must be. You may giveit away, 
keep it, or sell it when you have won it, but we cannot send more than 
three prizes to anyone however many correct solutions they may send in. 
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names instead of letters. Letter A is number 1, B number 2, C number 3, and so on right through the 
alphabet. IF YOU CAN SPELL OUT THE THREE NAMES YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THE 10,000 Peizus. When you have 


solved this Puzzie you must cut out this advertisement and send with it Sixpence as’ 


Entrance Fee. Uniess this is done no notice will be taken of your letter. [f you make up your 
mind to win A PRIZE you can do it. 
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SEND YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY 
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aauibe certain, if you send to-day you will be safe, Don’t delay asirglc moment. Sit down and pnzzle out these three names, 
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and the penuy stamps must be sent with your answer. If you are correct we re. send your PRIZE at once, and when your 
friends see the reward that ae ingenuity has won, we know that they will Purchase a copy of the “Loxpon Rmapns,”’ 
80 as to try for our Great Twentieth Century Competition. 
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WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Diana's Diamonds,” “‘ The Gardener's Daughter,” &c. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


At the age of two years Sylvia Paske, who is 
motherless, is taken by her father to the Convent of 
Ramnee Bhim Tal, N. W. Province of India, where 
she remains for more than 15 years. Mr. Paske 
takes no interest in his daughter's welfare beyond 
seeing that the fees are me egy J paid and once 
writing to the Sister Superior to say thatif sylvia 
is not prepared to take the veil she is to leave the 
Convent at 18. Sylvia, however, is not disposed to 
lead the life of a recluse. Conscious of her own 
powers she longs to take her place in the great world 
of men and women. The day arrives when she has 
to say “good-bye” to her dear friends ai the convent 
and goes to stay with a Mr. and Mrs. “ock. This 
Mrs, Cock has a nephew, Sergeant Hammond, and it 
is her desire that Svivia should marry him. Sylvia 
is indignant at such a proposal, and determines at 
al] costs to leave sueh a detestable woman, and we 
now find her at Calcutta on her way to England. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MISS PASKE!” ejaculated Mr. 
| Lamb, as he jerked his eyeglass 
out of his eye, and turned to 
the clerk who had brought in 
the card. ‘* What on earth is 
up now!” Then alond, ** Will you just 
ask Mr. Skinner to step in here for a 
minute? I want to see him particularly.’’ 

Mr, Skinner appeared, with a pen over 
his ear. He was a stout, elderly man, with 
a shiny fat face, and deep voice and hearty 
manner, and was supposed by the outer 
world to be rather a good fellow; but 
clients could have told a different sbory. 
Hard as Lamb was Skinner was harder, 
and their employees said that Skinner made 
the bullets, and Lamb fired them. 

**Well,’’ he said, cheerfuily, ‘‘ those 
people have not paid up, I suppose ? Nothing 
for it but to run them in!" 

“Not at all. The boot is on the other 
foot’’ said his partner, handing him the 
card. ‘' What's to be done with this young 
woman? She has come to run us in!”’ 

oe How { 3? 

**T mean she wants to {find ont out all the 
information she can--and small blame to 
her. But mum is the word, of course! 
The old fellow has cut the painter at last, 
and sent her adrift—-a convent-bred girl 
turned loose with fifty pounds! I wonder 
where she will drift to?’’ 

“Oh! She’ll marry some indigo clerk, or 
vailway guard. Mind you, we know 
nothing, and are merely acting on our in- 
structions. Very sorry and all that, but 
quite powerless in the matter. Let us have 
her in, and got it over, and don’t let her 
stop.”’ 

A gong was sounded, and the clerk in 
atten ance was desired ‘‘ to show the lady 
in.” 

In a few moments he returned, followed 
by a tall, very good-looking girl, plainly 
dressed, ina white cambric and a dowdy 
black straw hat, and black silk gloves. 

Mr. Skinner shook hands with her quite 
warmly and offered her a chair. 

“T seem to have known yeu for a long 
time, Miss Paske |” 

**' You have known of me, at any rate,’’ 
she returned, gravely, ‘and I believe your 
charge of me will now cease.’’ 

** Ah, yes. And I suppose you have come 
to receive your cheque in person, and you 
can sign and give us an acquittance your- 
self, so that will be all right.’’ 

** Yes, I will take the money, if you 
please, now ; but what I chiefly came to see 
— about was to ask for my father’s ad- 

ress.” 










Not the smallest on our part, my dear 
young lady.” 

Sylvia had already her notebook and 
pencil in her hand, and looked up ready to 
jot down the address. 

*« Not on our part,’’ repeated Mr.Skinner, 
clearing his throat ; ‘‘ bat—but-it is unfor- 
tunately not in our power to oblige you! ”’ 

** Why ?’’ she inquired, with a tighten- 
‘ing of the lips. ‘* You know his address, I 
presume ? ” 

“ We know that of hig London agents!" 

“That will do then. Thank you,’'once 
more preparing to write. 

** But—but your father expressly declines 
any personal communieation with you, I am 
sorry to say.”’ 

** And for what reason?’’ looking up at 
him with stern surprise. 








jecture. At least—ahom—I think I might 
hazard a guess! ’’ 

‘* Pray do so”’ 

‘* You wil not be affronted, my dear young 
lady ?”’ 

** With you ? Oh, no 
upon his face. 
‘*T think it is something connected with 
your mother,’’ 
‘‘My mother died when I was a mere 
ee I lost her before I was two years 
old.” 
Lost her, yes, but not by death. Iam 
under the impression—it is really very dis- 
agreeable to me to have to say it to her 
daughter—that she eloped with an officer ; 
and your father visited the sin of of the 
mother on the child. Such things are. 
The Scripture is the warrant.’’ 
Miss Paske became very white, and was 
— for some seconds, and then she 
said,— 
‘* You have proofs of what yousay? You 
ean give me proofs ?’’ in a low tone. 
** Yes; and you yourself are one of them. 
Is it natural that the father of such a hand- 
some daughter would totally ignore her for 
sixteen years without some reason? I 
never met with a similar case in all my 
— _ professional experience. Did you, 
mb’?”’ 
‘* Never !’’ very promptly. 
‘And you say that my father does not 
wish me to know his whereabouts?” her 
anxious eyes devouring his face. 
Mr. Skinner bowed. . 
‘Nor will he give me any reason for 
making me asa leper and an outcast ?’”’ in 
a strangled voice. 
““My dear young lady, I have given you 
the reason.’’ 
“] think it is due to me to hear it from 
himself. I am tried and sentenced with- 
out a hearing! ”’ 
** He has given you a good education and 
every comfort-se far, and now he hopes you 
will meet ome eligible young man and 
settle down, and forget him—settle down 
in india, a capital country for young 
ladies.’ 
4“ Oh-—’’ 
It was on the tip of her tongue to de- 
clare her firm intention of proceeding to 
London, but prudence prevailed, and she 
merely said,—. 
** And so you tan tell me nothing ?”’ 
‘*Nothing. And now let me have the 
pleasuse of writing you out a cheque on 
the Bank of Bengal. AndI may as well pay 


u ” fastening her eyes 





Mr. Skinner’s countenance changed from 


gay to grave. 
** There will be no objection to my having | 
it I suppose?" 


over to you the allowance for this month in 
advance.” ee * 
“No, you had better not, for Mrs. Cock 


“That is out of our power.even to con-- 


‘For what? There was no agreement, 
You were merely there from month to 
month. Mrs. Cock had better not try any of 
that sort of thing with this firm. We shail 
run her in for trying to extort moncy 
under false pretenses. That will be two 
hundred and fifty rnpees more. Altogether 
I may make out the cheque for a thousand 
rupees.’’ 

He did so, and handed it to her witha 
bow; and as she signed a receipt, Mr, 
Lamb went to a cupboard in the wall—one 
of many—and produced a pile of letters tied 
together with pink tape, and a quantity of 
small! and dusty parcels. 

** These, Miss Paske, are your own. Your 

ther-—”’ 

** Please don’t call him my father!”’ she 
interrupted, sternly ; “say Mr. Paske.”’ 

** Ahem! Well, Mr. Paske forbid ns to 
forward them, and we did not like to return 
them to you for fear of hurting your fec!- 
ings. Here they are, you see.” 


** Very thoughtful of you, I am sure, but 
I have no feeli tohurt. No, Iam not 
going to take back my own letters and gifts. 


These little parcels contain slippers and 
smoking caps, pray distribute them among 
your clerks, and throw all the letters into 
the fire,’’ and, with a sweeping bow to both 
gentlemen, she walked out of the room. 
‘*Hal ha!” said Mr. Skinner, rubbing 
his hands. “‘lam glad thatis over. That 
story about her mother was a capital idea, 
eh? It will shut her mouth.”’ 

“Tt was a stroke of genius! ’’ responded 
Lamb, ecstatically, ‘‘and worthy of you! 
But as to shutting that girl's mouth, i am 
not so sure of t. She seems to me to 
have a good deal of character, and an un- 
commonly strong, moral backbone.’’. 

‘* Yes, She took everything very quietly, 
instead of erying and weeping and storming 
—not that that would have done her much 
here,’’ and he chuckled. 
“As she is handsome, and has a sensible 
head on her shoulders and a thonsand 
rupees in her pocket, I should not be sur- 
prised if she fell upon her feet.’’ 
** But she won't marry a railway clerk, or 
an indigo agent,” said Mr. Lamb, rubbing 
his chin. ‘‘ She is a lady.”’ 
** So much the worse for her when she bas 
to rough it, And now, strictly between our- 
selves, this Paske must be a queer fish, 
though he has lots of money ng through 
his fingers. Why does he dislike this girl? 
And why does he hide from her? Can you 
form a guess ?”’ 
**] don’t know; and my time is too valu- 
able to waste it in guessing. As long gs he 
ag us our commission, I don’t care what 
e does, I am very busy to-day—I have 
mee: twenty letters to write before post 
time,”’ 


“By Jove! I have forty,’”’ and Mr. 
Skinner hurried away to his own office. 
Sylvia had left Lamb and Skinner without 
one scrap of information-——as Mrs. Glasher 
had predicted—but a cheque for a thousand 
“—— in her pocket. 

he drove to the Bank of Bengal, and 
cashed it, and turned it into English notes 
at onee. She had that safe, at any rate, and 
then she returned to her lodgings, and 
told her tale to Mrs. Glasher, omitting no 
details. 
‘* As to what he said~about my mother— 
that is not true. I believe Mr. Skinner 
ae S up on ae _.. (she was ng one 

an they imagined) ‘‘ to appease me, for 

saw a kind Pr aclethaheih” pall ou Mr. 
Lamb's face.”’ 
**I would not be surprised,'’ returned 
her landlady, ‘‘for the pair of them are 
made of lies, and capable of anything.”’ 
* And I have a scrap of a letter of my 
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**y AM AFRAID YOU HAVE HAD AN AWFUL FRIGHT?’’ MR. HYDE SAID IN A CHEERY VOICE, 


sense he meant her death. Now, Mrs. 
Glasher, you are a very clear-headed, 
sensible woman-—Mrs. Jebb said so. Can 
you throw a gleam of light on the subject? 
What am I to do?”’ 

‘“* Your father has some strong reason for 
keeping you out here. I must own that I 
myself, am very curious to know it, and to 
hear something of him, and I have an idea. | 
You must try young Lamb. Yes, that's 
your e~—young Lamb.” 

“ Young Lamb? "’ 

* Yes—the old villain’s son, He is as soft 
as butter when a ey face is concerned. 
You go to him and make a fool of him, and 
you will get, anything out of him.’’ 

**Tt’s much more likely..that Mr. Lamb’s 
son will make a foo! of me,”’ she returned, 
despondently. 

é see. He is in the office some- 
times—not always—and you watch your 
opportunity and catch him. I have a sort of 
connection—a very respectable boy—who is 
copying clerk there. Of course, he knows 
nothing of the iniquities of the trade, and I 
will get him to send me over a bit of a note 
whenever Mr. Richard Lamb is there, and 
those days his father is at the courts. And 
to-morrow morning you and I will go down 
to Pheps, and buy you as pretty a hat as 
they have in the shop, and a pair of — 
sufde gloves, and a parasol. You will fin 
that it will be money well laid out, and, 
probably, purchase a secret or two, that 
may be of more value than twenty roupees.” 


CHAPTER X. 

SyLvta did buy a very smart hat, trimmed 
with black ribbun and poppies, and a neat 
parasol, and well-cut gloves that showed 
Lor small hands tie advantage, apd when a 





‘belles that he saw loll 


brought a scrawl,I] came to you because I thought that, 
from the olfice one morning she put on her | perhaps, you might feel for me!” 


breathless messenger 


new purchases and started off in Mr.| She was the most beautifal girl he had 
Glasher’s gharry, accompanied by that | seen in all his life, and he did feel for her 
worthy woman, whv remained outside, | the warmest admiration. 

when her elegant-looking protégé: tripped | ‘‘ Only tell me what I can do in reason, 
up the steps to Lamb and Skinner's. | my dear Miss Paske. Believe me, that to 

Mr. Richard Lamb, a sharp-featured, fair | hear is to obey.” 
young man, with sandy hair, and watery! ‘Then listen tome. You may not know 

luce eyes was electrified by the appa¥ition | that my father has practically deserted me 
that was shown into his room. | for years. He left me at a convent as an 

She looked like one of the brilliant | infant. I have never seen him since. He 
in landaus on the | paid for me punctually till now. Now, as I 
racecourse, or in Chowringhee. | won’t take the veii, he has stopped my 

By Mrs. Glasher’s advice she had not | income, and turned me adrift with fifty 
sent up her card; but merely said, ‘A | pounds. He won’t even allow me to have 
— tg see Mr. Richard Lamb!” | his address in London. I have never done 

6 sprang to his feet, and said, as he | anything to displease him since I was born. 
offered a chair,— ; He is the only relation I have ‘ever heard 

**To what am I indebted for this honour | of, and I have not a friend in the world.”’ 
and pleasure ?”’ As she spoke two tears like dewdrops 

**T wish to speak to you on a little busi- | sparkled on her lashes. They were real 
ness, and I thought I would rather see you | tears too, but wonderfully appropriate. 
than the senior partners. I have heard “Oh, Miss Paske, I would think it an 
of you,’’ she added, with a smile. honour if you would allow me to be your 

(** You can’t lay it on too thick,’’ said |friend! Will you?’ edging his chair 
Mrs. Glasher.) nearer to her, and speaking in his softest 

Mr. Richard Lamb beamed. voice. 

** You may never have heard of me, but I ** Of course I will, and be thankful. Your 
am Miss Paske!’’ father is so hard!” 

‘*Miss Paske!'’ he echoed, scarcely} ‘‘That’s only in the way of business’’, 
crediting his ears. The girl in a convent, | interrupted the other, eagerly. ‘‘ Now, 
whom his seniors had charge of, what can I do for you?”’ 

He had not heard that her allowance had; ‘‘ Get me my father’s address!’’ was ber 
been stopped-—indeed, the firm werea great | prompt reply. 
deal too busy. “If ldo I must swear you to seorecy.”’ 

Each r had his own branch, and| ‘I will swear it in the most sacred 
Miss was not Mr. Richard's depart- | manner.” 
ment, and so much the better for her. “Then it will be in this big book, 

“ Mr, Lamb,” she.said, looking steadily 
at him with her splendid grey ey.s. “I 
cane to you—hs being nearer my Own age. 





| 


among the P’s‘’’ and he went to a table and 
turned over and unlocked a hugh ledger. 
*p—P—P.”’ going down the columns with 
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his forefinger, ‘‘Palton Paine, Parr. Here 
it is Paske. Yes, and all complete—as 
right as ninepence. G. Paske; agents, 
Dombey and Son, Lombard street,”’ 

Sylvia wrote it rapidly down. 

** Namber 999, Haton place, 8.W., and The 
Hermitage, near Walmer, Kent. Bankers, 
London and Westminster. There you have 
it all,’’ he said, slamming the book. ‘ He 
must have lots of coin.’’ 

**T suppose he has. I shall never forget 
your kindness—never.” 

“* And mind you, you never breathe what 
I have done for you to mortal? If my 
father knew that I had shown you the book 
he would kiek me out of the coneern.”’ 

“*t want something more still. Not very 


much this time.” 
** Well, on. I suppose I may as well 
for a sheep as a lamb,’’ he 
answered, recklessly. 

**T want you to answer something about 
Mr. Paske’s gircumsiances, Has he married 
again, and, in fact, anything you cap pick 
u ’ 

** Aod how shall I let you know?” 

** If you would send me a line to Mrs. 
Glasher’s, 117, Francis street.” 

‘No; not gafe. Suppose you meet me 
on Thursday afterneon, about five o'clock, 
in the Eden Gardens ?. Tae band plays. I'l! 
wait for you at the gate.” . 

** Very well. Yen will be sure to have 
some news for me."’ 

“I will do. my best—my very best. 1 
would do anything to please May I 
bring a Carriage to the Eden disdens, and 
take you for a drive?” 

“You may, if you will also take Mrs. 
Giasher?"’ 

‘*No, no. That would be too much to ex- 
pect. Well, I must bé content to escort 
you on foot. We will leave Mrs, Glasher— 
if she must come—on. some comfortable 
bench, and have our talk out alone.”’ 

‘* Very well; and now I really must go,’’ 
she said, having a wholesome fear of the 
return of Lamb pére; and with reiterated 
thanks she took her departure, and all the 
clerks rushed to the outér door to stare 
after her. ' 

‘* Weil, my dear, what luck?’’ said Mes 
Glasher, who was very hot with her long 
wait in the broiling san. 

“T have got what I wanted—thanks to 
you.”’ 

“No! You don't say so ?’’ 

** Yes; and Mr. Richard Lamb is all you 
said, and declares he would do anything to 
please me!” 

**Bravo!”’ 

‘Lam to meet him at the Eden Gardens 
on Thursday, at five o’clock, at the entrance, 
and he will bring me all the news he can 
collect about my—I mean Mr. Paske. You 
will have to chaperone me again, Oh! Mrs. 
Glasher, how good you have been to me! 
And how can I ever repay your kindness ?"' 

‘Nonsense! nonsense! Tell me, is your 
father a rich man ?”’ 

‘Very rich, I fancy. He has a town 
house and a country house,’’ 

‘* He ought to be flogged for his behaviour 
to you--his own flesh and blood. Here we 
are at home, and | am sure you are ready 
for your tiffin. Thereis a nice peach curry.” 

On Thursday Mrs. Glasher, in her best 
black silk and a Canton crepe shawl, might 
have been seen sitting on a b ‘nch near the 
band, discoursing to another matron, and 
keeping her eye on a certain fasbionable- 
looking young couple, who were promenad- 
ing in the distance. 

“] bave found out a good deal, Miss 
Paské.’ My father never suspects me, and 
is pleased that I begin to take such an 
interest in the business,’ and he laughed. 

‘* Please begin. Don't keep me on tenter 
hooks.’ 








** Mr. Paske is married again. He has a 
fashionable wife—a widow, with a son and 
daughier—and there is one daughter by the 
second marriage. A great beauty, though— 
only fifteen! ’’ 

‘* He did not lose much time in marrying 
again,’’ said his hearer, very bitterly. 

** No, but some people say it is the highest 
compliment you can pay your first wife. I 
have something else to tell you. You know 
yesterday was wail-day, and there was a 
letter from Mr. Paske about you.’ 

** Aboot me again! ’’ she echoed in amaze- 
ment. 


“Ves, very much abont you, he repents 
him—"’ 


4Oat? 

**Heae me out. Of giving you the fifty 
pounds. You are not to have it. He is a 
regalar old huaks!'’ 

** Bot_it has been paid to me, and I have 
cashed the cheque.’’ 


‘Yes, yes, | know thet. He is afraid of 
its being the means of your getting home. 
He withdraws his other letter entirely, and 
you are to receive one handred rupees a 
month as long as you guarantee to remain 
in India,” 

‘* All this comes too late,’’ she remarked, 
triumpkantly. 

** Yes, and my governor is in a fine state 
abont it. He is mad at your having the 
cheque, and he would do anything to get it 
back again. Yousee Mr. Paske puts a good 
deal ef -his money in his way, and he does 
not like to rile him. However, it is Paske’s 
own fault. Why did he not make up his 
mind sooner ?”’ 

“Jam very glad he did not. But, any 
way, he is scarcely so stupid as to suppose 
that he could keep me in India against my 
will?’’ 

**Is there any chance of you staying in 
India on your own account ?”’ inquired her 
companion, with tender anxiety. 

* Not the smallest,’’ very shortly. 

** Not even if I begged you to remain ?"’ 

“No. Mueb as 1 am obliged to you—-not 
even for you. I have made up my mind to 
go—this is in confidence—even if I have to 
work my passage as a stewardess. I am 
determined to disevver Mr. Paske'’s secret.’” 

* Why do you cali him Mr. Paske ?’’ 

** You would not have me call him father, 
would you, after the way he has disowned 
me 2 

‘No. And now one word in your ear. 
Bewar® of my father, my dear Miss Paske, 
for he will do all in his power to get the 
money back from you.”’ 

‘“‘There is not the slightest fear that he 
will succeed. I think L know how to take 
care of it. Now we must really going 
back to poor Mrs. Glasher. She h to 
wait a long time.”’ 

** And when may I see you again ? Soon ?’’ 

‘Tf you come to Mrs. Glasher’s on Sunday 
evening you will find me at home, and we 
shall all be glad to see you.”’ 

“Til Sunday then,’ bidding her a re- 
luctant adien. 

There was a letter awaiting Sylvia on her 
arriva!. ‘‘ The messenger was waiting for 
an answer,”’ said Jessic Glasher, who had 
been examining it carefully. ‘ It is from 
Lamb and Skinner.’’ It was, and it ran as 
follows :-—~ 


* Deak Miss PAskeE,—I must ask you to 
return us the cheque at once. It was paid 
‘over in mistake, and we mistook your 
father's intentions. You are to have a 
monthly allowance of one hundred rupees— 
paid in advance—as long as you guarantee 
to live in this eonntry. The bearer will 
wait and bring back the cheque, which, if 
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a loss out of our own pockets.— Yours faith- 
fally, ** A, LAMB. 


’ * Wor Lamb and Skinner.” 


SylVia read this through twice, and then 
handed it to Mrs. Glasher, whilst she went 
upstairs and dashed off the following reply : 


‘Dear Sin,—I decline to return the 
cheque or any part of it. Mr. Paske may 
change his mind, but | never change mine. | 
do not wish for his pension. 1 intend to leave 
Tadia when 1 please, and I intend to dis- 
eoyer why he wishes to k me\out bere. 
He must be afraid of me; and it will be my 
business to find out, and to use my power 
over bim. Why he is in my power! If not, 
why is he afraid to face me? The reason 
you gave me was a Sham one. I beg 
pardon—your partner gave me reason, and 
i bave proofs to the contrary in my own 
possession.— Yours faithfully, 

8. Paske.”’ 


She werete itin the heat of the mowent, 
and showed her hand too openly. This was 
a fatal mistake. 

‘There's 4 nice young woman for you !"’ 
said Mr. Lamb to his partner, handing him 
the letter. ‘‘ What do yon say to that? 
Power over him, and your sham reason! ”’ 

“ We must get hold of that money by fair 
means or by foul, and we must frighten her 
well,’”’ rejoined the other. 

‘Easier said than done. If { am not 
mistaken she has the courage of « lion.’’ 

** Bven lions can be tamed, and no lion 
likes fireworks. We will shoot some off for 
Miss Paske’s benefit.” ' 

And this was one of them :— 

** MADAM,— 

“ Your letter has surp.ised us very 
much, We thoughS we had to deal with a 
lady, and a woman of honour. We. shal! 
take legal steps to recover our advance ; 
and wit» respect to your intention of quit- 
ting India, you are a minor and in our 
charge, and as such we absolutely forbid 
you to icave the country. Also we will take 
precautions, and send your name and per- 
sonal déséfiption to all shipping 
agencies, and tell them that they are on no 
account to furnish you with a passage. If 
they do they will find themselves in a very 
disagreeable position.—Yours faithfully, 
‘* LAMB and SKINNER.” 


To this firework Miss Paske made no 
answer. She showed it to her friend, who 
said, ‘‘ it was Lamb and Skinner all over, 
but they could not touch her.’’ 

Then Mrs. Glasher received a confidential 
communication entreating her to make Miss 
Paske give up the money for her own good, 
and offering her a very substantial reward 
fur her services. This missive the indignant 
widow put inté’an envelope and sent; back, 
and matters were at this stage when Mr. 
Richard came on Sunday. 

** Oh,” he siid, with a grin, ‘* would not 
my governor be mad if he thought I was 
talking here with you! The plot thickesm 
as regards your affairs, and he is awfully 
riled. He thinks you are trying to outwit 
him.”’ 

** Does he, indeed? "’ 

“Whatever you do keep a tight hold of 
the money. My govervor is up to no end 
of dodges. He does not stick at a trifle, | 
can tell you.’’ t 

‘*Oh, you bave told me that before, and 
he can searcely come himself and pick my 
pocket,’’ she said, with a laugh. y 

‘‘No, not in person; but these. native 
thieves are marvellously elever. You had 
better give ii to me to keep. He will never 
dream of looking for it.in his own house.” 

‘*7 will next time T see you, I cannot 
now.”’ 

ae Wi not ? 9 ‘ 

‘* Never mind, it is safe at present.'' 15 
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Fon scenes 


was, in fact, sewn into her stays—sixty 
pounds in English banknotes. The re- 
mainder of her funds—hber savings—about 
five hundred rupees, Mrs, Glasher was 
keeping for her, and had volunteered to 
keep all, but Sylvia had considered that it 
was safer on her own person. 

Two nights later she was awoke by a 
slight noise in her room; but the old house 
was full of noises, and some sail ghosts, 
and she turned and looked hard into the 
semi-darkness. Was that a white figure, 
or was it merely her dress hanging on a 

g? Her dress, of course. How could 
she be so full of fancies, and there was not 
a sound ? No, that was not someone breath- 
ing; it was the beating of her own silly 
heart. 

Next morning, as she dressed, she dis- 
covered that the money was gone—neatly 
cut out—the whole sixty pounds. She flew 
down to Mrs. Glasher in her dressing-gown 
and told her story ; and Mrs. Glasher dis- 
covered that her ayah, Janki, an excellent 
servant, if anything too smart, was missing 
also. 

“It’s old Skinner done it,’’ said the ma- 
tron, exeitedly. ‘‘He bribed her. He has 
got the money this minute, and the next 
thing he will get hold of will be you, and 
he will pack you off up country in spite of 
me.” 

** But not in spite of me,” said the girl, 
indignantly. 

** Yes, and just as much in spite of you as 
he took your notes. Oh, there is no being 
up to him; he has spies and agents every- 
where.” 

** Now, what amI to do? Oh, think for 
me, dear Mrs. Glasher, for get home I must 
and shall, and at once. I have only four 
hundred rupees in the world.”’ 

** About thirty pounds, and you will want 
every penny of that in London. Now, Jet 
me think. Are you proud?” 

‘* No, not very,’’ rather dubiously. 

**1 know of an invalid lady who goes 
heme next Monday, and she is trying high 
and low for a European who would go as 
her attendant for her passage and ten 
pounds."’ " 

“Then write at once, and say I will 
accept her offer.’’ 

** Yes, but reflect you will be a servant."’ 

‘** Yes, Iam ready and willing.” 

** And are you capable ? *' 

** Ab, there I don't know. I can at least 
be kind and attentive. Il can make up her 
bed and her cabin. I did my own room at 
Mrs. Cock’s. I can make beef tea ; I can 
darn her stockings ; I can read to her.’’ 

“Then you will.do. I will write this 
very moment, and do you run upstairs and 
dress yourself. Susan Glasher will get the 
better of Lamb and Skinner yet. Now, my 
dear,”” she said to her | r, *‘ you must 
dress the part. A black staff—some aprons, 
and a couple of cottons you will get made 
at once. And what sort of a story shall we 
make up?’ 

** Oh, that I am an educated young woman 
g°ing home to better myself. Have been 
brought up in India, respectable family, and 
that sort of thing.’’ 

‘Very well; and what about your 
hame ?’’ 

‘Sara Parr.’’ ‘ 

“Very good. I'll take you to see her to- 
morrow. Mind you, the Penguin sails in 
three days. Ill t your material for 
gowns, the girls will help at them, and I'll 
get your money changed. Out of the house 
you don’t stir without me, and if 
Skinner carries you off lie takes 
Glasher too, and he bas caught a tartar: 

Mrs. Plummer was the lady who was 
to be Sara Parr’s future mistress, a deli- 
cate Ii and fra- 


gile, 





Her husband was a wealthy Caleutia 
merchant, and she was going home for six 
months, merely to escape the hot weather, 
and to amuse herself in London, and to 
bring out a new supply of gowns with which 
to dazzle her friends. She was pleased 
with Sara's appearance, and boasted of her 
ladylike looking maid, ‘‘ Sara Parr’’ quitea 
superior sort of girl. 

Sara went to her house to get into her 
ways and to help to pack the day before 
they sailed; and when that eventful day 
did arrive Mrs. Glasher and her daughters 
went down to the Penguin (of course, they 
knew all the officers), and begged the ste- 
ward as a personal favour to look well after 
the comfort of Mrs. Plummer’s maid, Sara 
Parr. 

When the moment of parting came Sara 
hung on Mrs. Glasher’s neck, and kissed 
her, and cried a little. - ~ 

**You are my very real friend! I never 
can repay you, but-you will find that I am 
not ungrateful, and that I shall never— 
never forget you. If anything should ever 
bring me back to India it would be to see 
you.”’ 

And then the bell rang, the gangway 
was drawn in, and the steamer began to 
move. 

Mr. Richard Lamb was greatly cut up when 
he called that same evening to disvover 
that Miss Paske had gone—gone to Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Glasher refused to say when or how. 
es simply declined to give any informa- 
tion. 

A day later the unwelcome news came to 
the ears of the firm. The girl had gone 
from Mrs. Glasher’s. 

No passenger booked in her name, but it 
was strongly suspected that she had gone 
, home, and so they were beaten, and their 
victim had escaped. 

The next day it was discovered that a 
girl resembling Miss Paské had embarked 
in the Penguin as servant toa lady; aud the 
firm sent the following telegram—having 
previously despatched es letter, in which 
she declined terms, and threatened Mr. 
Paske, her own father. The telegram 
ran :— 

** Sailed in Penguin on the 9th inst. under 
a false name.”’ 


—— oe 


CHAPTER XI. 


SARA PARR proved, to her own astonisb- 
ment and her misiress’s great comfort, an 
excellent sailor. 

Little did her mistress guess that this 
was an experimental voyage. She never 
troubied herself about her hand-maiden’s 
antecedents—she was far too much oceu- 
pied in thinking of and talking of herself. 

Mrs. Glasher, a respectable person, had 
recommended her maid, and that was suffi- 
cient. She had been brought up in a con- 
vent in the hills, and this accounted for 
her genteel air and accent. 

She certainly was a very superior-look- 
ing person, and a very sweet girl—so the 
stewards thought. They quite overpowered 
her with their attention, and was only too 
charmed to run at the beck and eall of 
pretty Miss Parr. 

There was one of them, a short, slight 
young man, dark as an Italian, of the name 
of.Benmore, and he was her special friend ; 
and her special enemy was the stewardess, 
a stout, florid person, who wore a sealskin 
jacket as she sat on deck, and was man 
degrees too grand for her business. . _ ->,. 

“She beheld the great popularity of Mrs, 
Plummer’s maid with barely stifled fury, for 
hitherto she had reigned supreme below as 





the a of the stewards’ pantry. 
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about getting her to recommend her to 
lodgings, but all her timid advances were 
rudely repulsed. 

She, the stewardess, was ‘ not going to 
take up with every common servant, 
though she might have a grand way of 
speaking. She would like to know who 
Sara Parr was first, and who and where 
were her belongings ?"’ 

This was said out of mere spite and a 
shaft in the dark. She little guessed that 
the same Sara actually was in quest of an 
answer to this same question herself. 

There were not many passengers-——no 
smart young men, whom Mrs. Plummer 
could flirt with, and help her to pass her 
empty, idle hours! No fast women with 
whom she could exchange confidences, and 
eut their mutual friends to ribbons. No; 
only one or two elderly men going home on 
account of their livers, and a few faded, 
anxious matrons, taking home their chil- 
dren to put them to school. 

Thus stranded, Mrs. Plummer fell back 
on the society of her maid. And Sara Parr 
became her companion and confidante, and 
spent many hours sitting on a low seat in 
the cabin, mending old lace—she could do 
that beautifully, thanks to her teachers at 
the convent—and listening to her mistress’s 
by no means improving conversation. Many 
of the topics were a complete revelation to 
the convent bad girl. She lieard all the 
Calcutta and Simla scandal. 

‘* It was sucha pity,” said Mrs.Piummer, 
‘* that she had never seen the people.”’ », 

But Mrs. Plummer's tongue could reach 
Shirani too; and many of the residents there, 
whom Sara knew by sight, were dissected 
figuratively, but thoroughly—especially the 
ladies. 

Mrs. Plummer talked much of her own 
successes, her dresses, her admirers, her 
rivals, and their defeat; her captivations, 
and her aspirations. 

She had no children. She had an easy- 
going husband ; she had plenty of money, 
and an unquenchable thirst for notoriety 
and admiration; she liked to have the 
smartest dresses, and to give the smartest 
dinners, and to have the smartest men sur- 
rounding her. 

‘My husband likes it,” sbe said. ‘He 
enjoys seeing me ent out other women ; 
and | tell him everything, and the spoony 
things that aresaid to me. If the men only 
knew! Ienjoy life. Oh! how I shall hate 
being elderly and passée ; and IT pray on my 
knees that I may never grow fat!” 

Long lists of the dresses she was going 
to invest in, the plays she was going to 
see, the people she meant to call on, 
filled her head. 

She scarcely gave a thought of her com- 
panion, Once she did say,—- \ 

** You look above your station. That is 
your bringing up--and I think a mistake 
for girls in your class." f 

‘Why?’ a soft, but bréjliant flush rising 
to Sara’s cheek. 

‘“You never could bring yourself to 
marry in your own rank, and you cannot 
expect to marry a gentleman.” } 

‘‘E don't intend to marry at all,’’ said 
Sara, with decision. 

**Rabbish. You know you are very 
handsome. One of those yellow old fogies 
complimented me on my pretty maid, and 
and yours is a style that wililast. Not like 
mine, Iam too fair—much too fair!’’ 

So her friends said. “Mhey all declared 
that ber hair was false and dyed, her com- 
plexion was paini, and her figure was 

ding, There is no fire without smoke, 
and there Were grounds for this opinion. 
And Sata was soon initiated into the mys- 
teries of thé toilet, and became quite an 
adept at on 4.80-called ‘‘ hair wash,’’ 
twistifig in false plaits; and was able to. 
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give a valuable opinion as to whether her 
mistress’s oyebrows were straight, and if 
she. had a little too much powder on her 
face, All the same she, Mrs. Plummer, was 
@ pretty woman, though some called her 
‘*a painted Jezebel,’’ and she would have 
looked quite as well—did she believe it— 
had she left her hair and complexion in 
their nataral condition. 

The Penguin had a good passage. And 
Sara’s mind was enlarged by the voyage. 
She beheld Suez, smelt the odorous canal, 
saw noisy, fiy-smitten, wicked Port Said, 
picturesque Malta—here she landed with 
her mistress. And they toiled up to the 
‘* Stradée Reale ’’ in one of the little open 
carriages. 

In this gay and crowded street Mrs. 
Plammer was joyfully hailed by an old 
acquaintance—a Simla acquaintance—a 
man; and, after some ices and coffee, he 
easily persuaded her to drive off to the 
band; and giving Sara the price of a trap 
and boat, to take her back to the ship, she 
turned her loose—so to speak—in Valetta, 
and drove away in a phaeton and pair to 
enjoy herself. : 

Sara had read of Malta, and its old 
monks, and was much impressed by all she 
saw. The Penguin did not sail till mid- 
night. It was now five o'clock, She would 
spend a couple of hours in roaming about 
and sight seeing. She might never have 
such a chance again. She walked across 
the ‘* place,’’ and went up to the steps to 
the Cathedral, a worid-famed building. 

She had never been in any grander place 
of worship than Ramnee Chapel, or the 
white-washed barn that did duty for one at 
Shirani; and the first glimpse as she 
entered, and the big door shut behind her, 
filled her with amazement and unbounded 
awe-—-the lofty roof, the grey pillars, the 
marble floor covered with the arms, in 
coloured marble, of the old knights, the 
great high altar, the chapels. 

She said her prayers, and then stole about 
on tiptoe; finally she heard Mass. It was 
a Saint’s Day, the pealing organ, the swing- 
ing incense, the number of priests. All she 
had seen was a completely new revelation 
to Sara Parr. 

She had been an hour and a half in the 
Cathedral, and when she left it with crowds 
of other worshippers it was dusk. 

Lamps were |it, and all the population 
seemed out of doors and afoot. It was her 
first glimpse of what may be called a “ con- 
tinental’’ evening. 

She stood and stared stupidly at the 
ceaseless passing throng of soldiers, sailors, 
monks, Maltese women in their ugly fal- 
dettas, smart English visitors, Arabs, and 
priests; “some lounging, some hurrying, 
some standing at corners, conversing with 
Southern emphasis and gesticulation ; and 
everywhere there was mingled a smell of 
cheroots and cigarettes, vesuvian matches, 
orange flowers and garlic. 

Seeing a stout British matron beside her, 
she addressed her and said,— 

‘Excuse me, madam, but I do not know 
Valetta. I want to go to the grand harbour 
on foot, s0 as to see the town. Is there a 
different way from the one I came up past 
the palace?”’ 

** Yes, there is,’’ returned the other— 
herself a stranger—but proud to show off 
her scanty information. ‘‘ You turn that 
corner and go through the next street ; pass 
through the fruit market—it is well worth 
seoing, and then go siraight down. You 
can't miss the harbour.”’ 

Sara, as sho must now be called, hurried 
on in the direction She found 
the street. She found the fruit market, 
and entered a truly bewildering place, 
and : very babel of tongues—a crushing 
crowd, 





She slowly from stall to stall— 
stalls laden with the most luscious frait— 
culled in Italy and Barbary—and could not 
resist purchasing some nectarines and 
figs, also a small basket in which to carry 
them: and then she sallied out once more. 

Ten minutes’ walk would take her to the 
harbour, so the fruit-seller informed her in 
broken English. 

It was now a lovely night; the white 
stars shone clear over head, and, as she 
gazed at them, she took, and she knew it, a 
wrong turn, and came into a narrow, 
steep street lighted only by one lamp, 
which hung over a niche, containing a 
statue of St. Joseph. 

As she passed by a house a door suddenly 
burst open, and a crowd of shouting sailors 
poured into the street—Maltese, Italian, 
Greek, English, and Swedish. 

“What a pretty English miss!” ex- 
claimed one, in an oily tone. ‘‘ She must 
let me carry her little basket!’ rudely tak- 
ing hold of her hand. 

** Let me go at once! ” she said, angrily. 

** No, no, my dear; but you must have our 
escort. ‘It is not safe to be about in these 
parts alone,’’ said a second voice. “* Jack 
Tar will see you to your own moorings. 
You won't refuse?” linking his own arm 
under hers, and shouting a refrain, ‘“‘ For 
we all love Jack.”’ 

This well-meaning British sailor was just 
as bad as the obnoxious Greek who was 
clutching her basket, for he was what is 
nautically known as ‘‘ half seas over,”’ and 
found that her support was most acceptable 
to his rather unmanageable legs. 

Neither he nor the Greek would yield to 
one another in would-be civility, and Sara 
found herself in the position of a bone be- 
tween two dogs—half walking, half dragged 
down the steep street, followed by a bawl- 
ing, yelling, drunken crowd, nearly mad- 
dened by cheap brandy and villainous local 
concoctions. 

Sara Parr had ceased to “struggle; her 
voice was lost in the uproar, as, sick and 
dizzy with horror, with startling eyes and 
panting breath, she was borne forward with 
the throng. 

Where were the police? Nowhere to be 
seep, and the wretched girl had unwittingly 
strayed into one of the lowest quarters in 
Valetta—a quarter given over to wine 
shops, gambling saloons, and vice of all 
description. 

It was lucky for Sara that Lieutenant 
Forde,of the cruiser Gazelle, belonging to the 
Mediterranean squadron, had to run for his 
ship that night, and was compelled to make 
a short cut through this notoriously evil 
quarter, accompanied by his friend, Roger 
Hyde, who was quartered at St. Florain 
Barracks, and had been treating his old 
schoolfellow to an early dinner at the club. 

** What a beastly part of the town this 
is!’’ exclaimed the sailor; “‘ hardly a glim 
of light, and what smells! Cologne can 
be nothing to the Strada Tasso! ”’ 

“And what sounds!’’ added the other. 
‘“They say the police are afraid to come 
down this street except in broad daylight. 
Hullo! that was a surly seream from a 
woman,’’ halting. As-they did so, a rabble 
of about twenty debouched round the 
corner, headed by a girl between two men 
~a girl with her hat on the back of her 
head, her face the picture of terror and 
misery. An English girl they saw at once, 
who had, undoubtedly, lost her way, and 
fallen among thieves. 


‘‘Great Ceesar’s aunt!’’ exclaimed the. 
naval mao. “ What's all this? Hullo, you! 


Swanson!’ to the sailor. ‘‘ What are you 
about ?’’ 

6 pardon, sir,’’ vainly endeavouring 
to touch his cap, “ taking this here craft to 
her moorivigs |" 











“I Think I can guess where you will 
be moored tomorrow. Drop the Iady’s 
arm this moment! ”’ 


**Oh, sir! oh, sir!” was all Sara couid 
articulate as he released her instantly ; but 
the Greek was not one of the crew of th: 
Gazelle, and owed no obedience to this 
slender young officer; and the Greek, be- 
lieving he had a considerable amount of 
backers, refused to yield his prey, and 
drawing the trembling girl to one side of 
the narrow street, said with a low, evil 
laugh,— 

** Pass on, gentlemen, and mind your own 
business.’’ 

‘* Help me! save me!” screamed Sara, as 
the crowd ry round her—the wicked- 
looking, dirty, black-browed crowd. 

‘* Come on, Forde,’ said the officer. * I'l! 
show this brute to mind his own business,"’ 
and without a second’s hesitation he 
planted his hard, forcible fist, in the middic 
of the raseal’s face, and ere he recovered, 
had wrenched the girl from his clatch, and 
said, ‘* here, get behind me, and keep cool.” 
A second foe made a rush at him, but he put 
out his leg and the would-be assailant 
measured his length in the truly filthy 
gutter; and now there was a hoarse roar, 
a fiercer crush forward, and the gleam of 
knives. 

**Roger, mind yourself!’ shouted his 
friend, who had been using his fist to some 
purpose, and had lost his cap, anfl had the 
collar of his coat torn, as a big, 
swarthy half-breed, ina red knitted cap, 
eyes glowing like two coals, pressed for- 
ward. 

In a second Roger had produced a very 
neat little revolver, and cocked it. 

“The first man that comes within, six 
yards I'll shoot! ’’ he said, with determina- 
tion. ‘It’s loaded, and there are six 
barrels! Jama dead shot!’’ 

At this unpleasant announcement (partly 
understood). the greasy, greedy, garlic- 
smelling crowd fell back. : 

‘* Porde,”’ he continued, ‘* you take this 
lady.'’ To her, “for mercy sake, don’t 
faint! If you faint we are lost! Forde, 
you take her arm, and youtwo walk in front 
of me. It’s over a hundred yards to the 
Via Troppa, where there ought to be a 
sentry, and I'll bring up the rear, with the 
revolver at fall cock.” 

Mr. Forde carried out his programme to 
the letter. Sara, mary for herself, kept 
up, and they all arrived safely in a more 
civilised district, the crowd of followers 
gradually melting away like snow in the sun. 

Once in the well-lighted thoroughfare 
they stopped and surveyed one another 
critically. Sara saw,a dapper little naval 
officer, with a square chin, a shaven face,and 
merry smile. His friend, a tall, slight young 
man, with bold, determined blue eyes, @ 
well cut nose, a large drooping moustache, 
auburn or brownish-red in colour. He was 
dressed in mufti, but looked like a soldier, 
alert, brave and resolute. 

They, on their side, saw a girl of about 
nineteen, with a torn and a soiled white 
gown, dishevellod head, a pale face, jlin- 
minated. by a pair of beautiful, bewildered 
eyes. Her gloves were neat, bat she was 
not smartly or fashionably turned out. Who 
was she? Mr. Hyde knew every lady in 
the Island personally or by sight. He had 
never seen her before. 

‘‘T am afraid you have had an awful 
fright?” he said, in a cheery voice, ‘ They 
must haye handled you rather roughiy. 
How did you manage to get into such é 
sanitie?” ; 

“Tam a stranger,’”’ she gasped, leaning 
against a closed shop window, “and I lest 
my way. I was going to the Penguin. She 
came in this morning, and sails at mid- 
pizht.” 
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‘* But why did you not take a trap, one of 
those little open carriages ? ”’ 

“*} wish I had, but I wanted to see the 
place as much as possible, and so 1 went on 
foot.”’ 


“TI should think you would not want to see 
much more of the place on foot,’’ he said, 
significantly. 

‘““No!”’ with a shudder, and a face as 
white as death, , 

‘‘ And now you must permit me to see you 
safely on board ?’’ 

“Thank you, if you would just see me 
into a boat it will do,’’ she replied, with a 
sigh of intense relief. 

‘‘} doubt it. Some of these boatmen are 
awful rascals. They think nothing of row- 
ing you. about till they make you pay them 
every stiver in your purse !”’ 

‘Well, Roger, old fellow,” said his friend, 
“IT must go. I can’t stop, gy know, for I 
am on watch at eight o’clock. Only for that 
very appropriate revolver of yoursit strikes 
me that the number of my mess would have 
been missing! Someone else would have 
had to take my watch. That chap with the 
red cap was going to knife me.” 

“Yes, it is a good thing that I never 
travel without that little shooting iron when 
I go out after dark here. There have been 
one or two nasty scrimmages since I came 
to Malta, and forewarned with me was fore- 
armed. Mind you look me up next time 
youcome in. The old quarters. By-bye—’’ 

‘Till our next merry meeting,’’ shouted 
the sailor, who was in a great hurry, setting 
off at a run, , 

** Please take my arm, miss——-’’ and ber 
companion paused. 

* Miss Parr,’’ she said, composedly. She 
had twisted up her hair, replaced her hat, 
and had somewhat recovered her breath and 
her senses. 

‘*Miss Parr—my name is Hyde..”’ 

“Y am glad to knowit. I shall never 
forget it to my dying day.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Tell me how you lost 
your way, and where are your friends."’ 

“T have no friends. I came ashore this 
morning with my mistress. I should tell 
you that I am a ladies’ maid and companion.” 

“You a ladies’ maid?’’ in a tone of 
genuine amazement. 

“Yeos,"’ firmly. ‘‘ Necessity knows no 
law. I am, nevertheless, alady,’’ she was 
going to say, but paused. Why should she 
make a confidant of this stranger ? 

But he filled up the blank most gallantly, 
and said,— 

“A lady—yes. I knew it by your voice, 
And what became of your mistress ?’’ 

“She met some friends and went off to 
the Orange Gardens, and told me to make 
imy way back alone.” 

“On foot ?” he inquired. 

“No. She gave me money to pay for a 
carriage,”’ r 
» “ What-a pity you did not do as she told 
you,’”’ 
“ Yes, I wish Tt had.”’ 

““The Penguin is one of the P. & O. Is 
she not from Calentta ?”’ 

‘““ Yes, we came in this morning.”’ 

_ “Are you from Caleutta?’’ he asked, in 
in surprise, 

“Only lately, bat I have spent ali my 
life in India.’’ 

“Nonsense! You don’t look like that. 
I thought Indian ladies, who lived there 
altogether, were yellow and shrivelled— 
regular old framps and hags.’’ 

‘Oh, but I have always been in the hills 
ever since I can remewber.”’ 

“Then you were very lucky, were you 
not, as times go.”’ 

“That depends upon circumstances. I 
was in a convent! ’’ 

“Oh; By George, were yon?” in great 
surprise, But you were not a nun?”’ 


**No, merely a pupil. I believe these 
are the boats,” as they came along the 
quay to the steps, and were accosted by 4 
score of men shouting from their long- 
prowed boats. 

Another party were just about to em- 
bark—Mrs, Plummer and two young men. 

‘Why, Sara,’ she screamed, * can it be 

‘on. ? thought you had gone on board 

ours ago! Where have you been, and what 
have you been doing?’’ And her eyes now 
fell on Sara’s escort. 

She gave a start, and put out both 
hands. 

“Why, Roger Hyde, this is extraor- 
dinary ! Iam so glad to see you! Bat what in 
the world brings you here with my maid? "’ 

**Oh, Mrs. Plummer, how do you do? I 
met Miss Parr in great trouble. She had 
lost her way, and was beset by a dozen 
drunken ruflians. I was able to be of some 
assistance, and I was just on my way to 
see her safely aboard ; and now that we are 
so well met I shall make her over to you."’ 

‘*By no means, mysdear Mr. Hyde!’’ 
cried Mrs. Plummer, cagerly. ‘* We will all 
sit in one boat, and you shall come off and 
have supper with me. lwant to have a 
talk with you. I have not seen you since 
that time at Sandown."’ Now, rather 
crossly, to Sara, *‘ Get in, Parr, and don't 
upset the boat. How could you be so 
stupid as to lose your way, and give Mr. 
ed this trouble ?"' 

m being treated as a young lady Sara 
found herself suddenly thrust into what 
her employer naturally considered her 
proper place, and took her seat in the stern 
bch reply, but with a pair of burning 
¢ . 

‘When alone, Mrs. Plummer made her her 
confidante, and treated her as her equal ; 
and now—well, the Penguin was evidently 
one place, and Malta another! 

It seemed days, not hours, since Sara had 
heard Mass in the old cathedral, that 
savoured of dead and gone worshippers, of 
chivalry and the Middle Ages. 

Soon they were along the black sides of 
the Penguin and being helped up the 
companion ladder. 

ost of the passengers had returned, and 
were sitting in the saloon comparing 
tobacce and cigars, or lace and coral, 
according to their sex. 


little supper for her three guests, and was 
in wild spirits, laughing and talking so 
loudly over her bellaficos and fruit and dry 
éham @ as to scandalise most of her 
staid Anglo Indian matrons. 

She had managed io snatch a moment to 
dart into her cabin, rearrange her fringe, 
powder her face, fasten in one or two 
diamond safety ag about her dress ; but, 
even when at table, she sent for Parr. She 
had forgotten her bandkerchief. 

Sara brought it quickly, and retired— 
not to her cabin, but into the dim nook 
beside the companion ladder, apparently 
waiting till wanted, in reality watching the 
gay party with all her eyes 

Now she regretted ber stolen money more 


and more. Had she come home as a first- 
class r she would have met this gay 
Mr. Hyde as an equal instead of standing 


in the background as a servant; and she 
was his equal, she was convinced of that 
in her secret heart. 

Perhaps she had made a false start in life, 
and a great mistake. 
She looked—from where she could not be 
seen—at Mrs. Plummer, noisy and excited, 
showing all her pretty teeth. She, stand- 
ing there in the dark, knew which of those 
pretty tresses were false, how much of that 
colour was put on. She knew many of that 





silly woman’s secrets, her opinions of men 
aad women, her scrapes, her debts, yet 


Mrs. Plummer ordered a very reherché 


Mrs. Plummer was far above her ; and why? 
Was she better bred, better educated ? No. 
Mrs. Plummer could not have read a page 
of German to. save her soul, nor speak a 
sentenee correctly in French. She had 
never heard of many things that are sup- 
posed to be comprised in an every-day edu- 
cation, She eonld not do a sum in subtrae- 
tion ; she could not draw or paint, save her 
own fair skin; but she could dance, and 
sing risky little songs to the banjo, and was 
considered capital company. 

The two young men, her escort, did not 
receive much of her maid’s attention, but 
she stared for a Jong time fixedly at Rodger 
Hyde, as if resolved to know him again, and 
to imprint bis face upon her mind, so plea- 
sant to imprint there. 

Now his hat was off he displayed a well- 
shaped head, very closely cut dark auburn 
hair, with a wave in it, a broad forehead ; 
and as he talked and laughed he displayed 
a set of very brilliant white teeth. 

He had a gay, reckless air, difierent to 
what he had worn when with her in the 
streocts of Valetta. Perhaps he wassuiting 
himself to his company—and his present 
company apparently suited him well. 

He seemed to be a different man alto- 
gether to the one who said, ‘* The first man 
that comes within six yards is adead man!’ 

Well, now they were going at last. He 
would never cast a thought to Mrs. Plum- 
mer’s maid again; but Mrs. Plummer’s 
-maid would never forget him! 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 2000. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








OH! TAKE ME HOMW TO DIE. 


I feel the shadows gathering 
Closer round me day by day, 

And there’s something seems to tell me 
That J soon must pass away. 

Yet oh! ’tis hard to breathe one’s last 
Beneath a foreign sky, 

Then if you love me truly, 
Oh { take me home to die. 


Mine was a restless spirit, 
And one that loved to roam, 

But now my wand’ rings all are o’er, 
My bone heart sighs for home. 

For the white cot on the hillside 
Where oft, in days gone by, 

I’ve romped and played in childhood, 
Oh! take me there to die. 


I fain would lay my weary head 
nm my mother's breast, 

And with her loved arms round me, 
My soul would sing to rest. 

For e’en though strangers may be kind 
The weary heart will sigh, 

For friends and loved ones, far away— 
Then take me home to die. 





DRUNKENNESS IN THE COLONIES: —There is 
a perfect mine of interesting information 
concerning our kith and kin beyond the sea 
in Mr. T, A. Coghlan's * Statistical Ac- 
count of the Seven Colonies of Australia, 
1899-1900."’ Like other parts of the British 
dominions, drunkenness is no unusual 
feature in Australian life, about one-third 
of the minor offenders being charged with 
this offence. In all the Colonies 51,360 
cases of drunkenness were heard during the 
year 1898, convictions being recorded in 
43,858 cases. The Colony with the highest 
number of cases relatively to population 
was Western Australia, the rate of which 
was 18°79 per thousand persons, followed 
by Queensland with 15°28, New South Wales 
with 14°67, and Victoria with 11°82. Tas- 
mania is by far the soberest colony,-the 





cases there only reaching 3°49 per thou- 
sand, 
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Woman Against Woman. 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of ‘‘ Flower of Fate,’’ ‘‘ Unseen 
Fires,’’ &., &e. 


SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Lord Greville and a party of friends are yatching 
and have put ihto Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville feeling anxious 
hag gone in search of him. While strollinground a 
less frequented part of the town be is stopped by a 
women who asks assistance, which is readily g:ven. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
accidentally met Mrs. Archdale and her daughters, 
and it is at the earnest request of Lord Dunstan that 
they decide to remain another night at Ostend If 
Loré Greville had but foreseen what this delay was 
ultimately going to cost him he would never have 
agreed to it. 





CHAPTER III. 


WHE delicate colouring and ex- 
% quisite softness of an English 
summer twilight can give a 
touch of beauty a and sense of 

ewig the picturesque to the most pro- 
saic and dull surroundings. 

The slowly creeping darkness can shroud 
many a blemish; the red glow in the sky, 
left by the sunken sun, the grey warm veil 
of gloaming mingling with the ruddy gold 
and pale yellow sky streaks can decorate 
even an ordinary London street of small, 
ugly houses with a reflection of its own 
glory. 

_ So it was witha certain quiet street—pne 
of the many that run) criss-cross about the 
neighbourhvod of Oxford Circus, on a cer- 
tain lovely August night. “ 

Everybody seemed out of doors on this 
evening. 

The heat had been tremendous throagh- 
out the day in the ever-throbbing, ever- 
tumultuous city, but now, with work done 
and the heat diminished, the tired popula- 
tion sought the refreshment of the air in 
sauntering leisurely too and fro in the 
streets. 

There was nothing in this particalar row 
of houses to distinguish it from a thousand 
such in the metropolis; the same dingy 
look, the same smoke-tinted curtains and 
faded hangings, the same air of gentility, 
and the same square card above nearly 
every doorway announcing that apartments 
eould be obtained within. 

It was ordinary dull and ug!y, and yet to 
the eyes of a woman who entered the street 
it represented the only place in the world 
where a welcome of sincerest love and sym- 
pathy could be found. : 

She walked slowly along the pavement 
until she reached a house nearly at the 
end of it. There she paused a moment, 
then mounted the steps, and knocked at 
the door. 

‘It will be like a gleam of sunshine im 
winter to fee] Esther filing her arms about 
me,’’ she said to herself. 

And there was a thrill of pleasure in her 
heart for the moment. 

The door was opened by a little @hild of 
the usual London type, who stared open- 
mouthed at the newcomer. 

““Don’t you know me, Patty?’’ tle 
woman said. 

And her voice was marvellously sweet 
and clear, > 

Before the child could answer a girl's 
voice came from the narrow staircase in a 
little scream of delight. 

“ Mary!’ it said, speaking volumes in 
the word. Then there was a scamper of 
feet, and two arms were flung round the 
woman. ‘Darling, darling! how glad I 
am. How you have surprised me. Come in. 





has come. We must have tea, or supper, 
or something. Oh! I feel as if I were ina 
dream.”’ 

Throughout this speech, and much more 
of the same sort, Mary was drawn up the 
narrow staircase by her two hands, led into 
a front room, and planted on a sofa. 

** Now, doen't talk a word,’’ the owner of 
the room said, imperatively. ‘‘ Just sit 
still while 1 take off this hot cloak and this 
thick veil. I long to see your beautifal 
face again.”’ 
**Dear Esther!’ the other said in her 
sweet voice, a little tremulous now. 
** Always staunch and true! always good ! 
always loving!”’ 

The travelling coat was off now, and flung 
on a chair, the veil removed, and Esther 
soon made the close bonnet follow suit. 
There was a lamp lit on a shelf near; 
above a tableful of papers, pencils, crayons, 
and all the paraphernalia of an artistic per- 
son. And by this light the beauty of the 
new comer was fully revealed—the small, 
oval face, the dark hair, so dark as almost 
to be black, the ivory complexion, and the 
eyes—deep, rare, real blue eyes, shining 
from between the dark lashes like liquid 
sapphires. It was an extraordinarily bean- 
tifa! face, not only because of its physical 
perfections, but because of the mind, the 
spirit that shone Meta the eyes, ** win- 
dows of the soul,”’ and lived about the firm 
sad mouth. The bonnet and veil had added 
a year or two of age to the face; but, seen 
without them, Mary Temple looked what 
she was—a very young woman, not more 
than twenty-two, at the very outside. 

In figure she was as slender and youthful 
as the girl beside her, but there was an air 
of grace and dignity about ber that Esther 
Galt, could never lay claim to, slender and 
young as she was. / 

**Now,”’ Esther said, as she drew a big 
chair to the open window, and put Mary 
into it, ‘‘ now,’’ falling on her knees beside 
the chair, *‘ now, darling, let me hear you 
speak, so that I may realise this is, indeed, 
no dream, bat you yourself, actually 
you !’”’ 

**T am quite real! ’’ Mary answered, with 
a low laugh, “ though,”’ with another 
tremble in her voice, ‘‘l expect you took 
me for a ghost when I walked in so sud- 
denly, Esther, and yet you should be accus- 
tomed to my ghostlike appearances now, 
dear. How many times have I returned to 
you, my only friend, like the proverbial 
bad penny ?”’ 

Esther put her hand over the bitter, 
beautiful lips. 

‘*Hush, bush!’ she said, tenderly. 
** Don’t you know you give me the greatest 
happiness in the world when you call me 
your only friend, and come to me in your 
sorrow. Mary, dear, you are never any- 
thing bat a sunbeam, come when you 
will!’ 

Mary bent forward and kissed the plain, 
earnest face. 

**Throw your bread upon the waters,” 
she said, gently. ‘*Of a surety, Esther, 
the little bread of sympathy I threw for you 
years ago has come back to me threefold.’’ 

** You were my good angel then, as you 
are now,’ Esther said, in a low voice full 
of emotion; then she rose and rang the 
bell. ‘ You must have something to eat, 
you are tired out, I am sure. Fancy travel- 

ling from Brussels in this heat; it must 
have been a furnace on board the boat. I 
suppose you walked from Charing Cross 
here?”’ 

Mary was silenta moment. 

**You got a letter from me yesterday, 
Esther ?’’ she said, at last. 

‘* Yes, darling, here itis !’’ 

Mary Temple looked out of the window. 





Patty, run and tell your mother Miss Mary 


might not be able to stay very long, Esther, 
be o y very jong, 
** IT think I understood it, darling !’’ Esther 
said. ‘I seem to know your every thought 
when you write. What was the trouble 
this time, my dear one ?”’ 

“The old story, and yet a newone. A 
dependent position means to me, at least, 
an. infinite variety of insult.’ 

She rose and moved to and fro slowly. 

** Madame de Noitier disliked me from the 
first, Esther. I saw it immediately, but | 
hoped to overcome it: She is a plain 
woman, insanely jealous. He——”’ 

Mary paused a moment, then matle a ges- 
ture with her smal]-hand. 

‘You can imagine the sert of man who 
haunted my footsteps, dogged me in every 
way, and brought upon me the full violence 
of his wife’s anger. I was dismissed yester- 
day, ignominiously accused of every shame- 
ful thing, including a theft of a ring she 
had lost a few days ago. My clothes are 
detained,”’. Mary went on, mechanically, 
searcely héeding Esther's exclamation of 
herror and indignation. ‘‘ My salary un- 
paid, my reputation torn in two, as it were, 
and flung in my face. I hold myself lucky,” 
she finished, with a iittle bitter laugh, 
‘*that [ was. permitted to leave for Eng- 
land. Doubtless, if she could have substan- 
tiated her accusation of theft with any sort 
of proof I shouid have been handed over to 
tne care of the Belgian police by this time!” 

‘*Mary, darling, don’t!’’ er said, 
pleadingly. Then with sudden anger, ‘* Such 
a woman should be banged, drawn and 
quartered |”’ 

Mary smiled for a second, and continued 
her slow walk up and down. 

**Madame de Noitier has gone out of my 
life for ever; let us dismiss her. I have 
told you this to explain my sudden appear- 
ance. Esther,” coming to a stand still, 
**this is my third failure, What am I to 
do? Why should fate be so hard to me?”’ 

* Fortune has been over bountiful to you, 
my dear one,’’ Esther said, gently. “ Beauty 
like yours to one in your position is a 
sorrow, not a blessing; at least, such has 
been your experience. But the world is noi 
all alike. There must be some good, gener- 
ous, honourable people in it. Don't be 
downeast, darling! Afver all, you have 
me! I am not much, to be snre, but I am 
something.” 

They clung to one another in silence for 
a moment, and then Esther said, trying to 
speak as gaily as possible,-— 

“Now for supper. You shall talk no 
more till yon have eaten. I hear Mrs. Lock- 
hart’s step on the stairs; and then, wheu 
you have told me everything about your- 
self, shall here all my news. Yes, I see you 
ate looking at my table. I am as busy as 
can be, and all thanks to you, my sweet, 
dear, angel, Mary!”’ 

Bustling to and fro, chatting all the 
while, and diverting the good-natured land- 
lady’s attention as mach us possible from 
Mary's quiet face, Esther soon had a table 
spread with a humble, yet, in its way, 
dainty little meal, 

Mary sat back in her chair and watched 
her with eyes that were sad, yet full of 
love ; and then, as Esther flitted away on 
some errand, she rose and wandered round 
the room. The walis were hung with 
sketches in water-colours, oils, pep-an-ink, 
sepia. In fact, every kind of drawing or 
painting was to be found in some shape or 
form, and among the heads that smiled down 
upon her Mary found the facsimile of her 
own beautiful one predominate. She smiled 

slightly herself at this, but as she stood 
before a double frame that hung over the 
young artist’s table her smiles changed to 
tears. 








“JT—I tried to warn you in it that I 


One of the portraits was herself, an ex- 
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quisite sketch of a girl just leaving her 
childhood ; the other was a fine man’s head, 
with lofty brow and thoughtful eyes. it 
was the face of her father, her idol, her 
hero, dead and lost to her for ever. 

* Ah! you are looking at my amulet!”’ 
Esther said, gently, as she re-entered the 
room. ‘‘ Do you remember, Mary, the day 
1 stole that portrait? Poor Sir William! he 
never imagined I was sach a conspirator ; 
but he was so pleased. I have never for- 
gotten all he said to me—how my heart 
swelled with his praise—and his praise was 
worth having. i think,” Bsther added, as 
she drew her friend gently to the table, 
“that he would be glad if he could know 
well his darling’s protegée had sucveeded."’ 

“ Not protegée, Esther, friend! You were 
my friend then, and you are now."’ 

‘*My dear,”’ Esther Gall said quietly, 
“you always called me your friend, and 
treated me as your equal; but facts are 
stubborn things, and there was a vast differ- 
ence between you, Mary, only danghter of 
Sir William Temple; the great scientist and 
scion of an old family, and 1, Esther, 
seventh child of Reuben Gall, drunk- 
ard and livery yard owner! Don't you 
remember how scandalised the whole of 
Brierley used to be because you insisted on 
taking me by the hand ?”’ 

“‘] remember nothing, save that Esther 
Gall is my only friend,’ Mary said, softly, 
‘has been my only friend these past five 
years, since I was left all alone.”’ 

She put her small hand into Esther's thin, 
artistic one, 

** And now,’’ she continued, tenderly, ‘it 
is 1 who am proud to be permitted to claim 
friendship with one so clever, one who will 
be so brated as Esther Gall! Come, 
Esther! '' before the other one could speak, 
“tell me how you are getting on? I see by 
your face you are doing well! ”’ 

‘*Better thant could ever have hoped. 
To-night it is too late, but to-morrow early 
you will come up to the studio and see how 
many commissions | have. You know, Mary, 
that I have sold your head—that dear, 
beautiful head that got me into the 

emy.’ 
en a it, dear? No, you did not tell me 
is!’ 

“It was only settled last week. I have 
had several offers, but, somehow, I could 
not make up my mind to part with it. How- 
ever,’ Esther said, laughing softly, ‘‘ when 
it came to an offer of two hundred guineas, 
i felt I must not refuse; and so, darling, 
you are sold. I hope you don’t mind, 
Mary ?”’ this anxiously. 

Mary's answer was gentle and emphatic. 

“I only feel very conceited. Fancy being 
worth two hundred guineas!’’ she said, 
with a pretence at lightness. Then quickly, 
‘‘Whatdid you call it, Esther? ’’ . 

‘The most ordinary name in the world— 
‘a woman’s face.’ The dealer who has 
bought it did not care for the title, but as 
2 his property now he can call it what he 
ikes.’’ 


Mary put her elbow on the table, and her 
chin on her hand. 

“IT wonder,” she said, in a halting way, 
* if—if it was ised ?’’ 

‘Your aunt «knew it at once,’ Esther 
replied. ‘* That piece of news came to my 
knowledge in the simplest way. I am teach- 
ing Lady Caledonia’s daughters; and not 
long ago one of them asked me who sat to 
me a8 my model for ‘a woman’s face.’ I 
answered, a friend,’’ and she said, quickly, 
‘oh! then, Lady Mostyn was wrong when 
she told Mamma. She was certain the 
model must have been her niece, Madame 

osanza.’ [I waited a moment, Mary, and 
then I said, quite casually, ‘ Madame 
Cosanza was very beautiful, was she not?’ 
and the girl answered, ‘oh! yes, quite 
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lovely ; she was to have come out the same 
season a& my sister Ethel, but Lady Mostyn 
says she disgraced herself and her family 
by marrying like she did,’ and then, Mary, 
I quite loved my pupil, for she added, ‘1 
feel so sorry for her whenever I see Lady 
Mostyn, for I amcertain J should have done 
just the same as poor Madame Cosanza, and 
have run away from her. Sheisso cold and 
hard, and she doesn't seem to care whether 
her niece is alive or dead; and, after all, 
Madame Cosanza. is only just the same age 
as my sister Ethel, and that is quite young, 
isn’t it, Miss Gall?’ ’’ 

Mary sat silent, her eyes fixed on the 
table before her. 

“Cold and hard! ’’ she repeated, bitterly, 
when she spoke at last. ‘‘Ksther, 1 have 
often wondered what freak of nature 
could bave made my father and my aunt 
Helena brother and sister. There was not 
one single spark of resemblance between 
them. The two poles are not farther 
asunder than their two natures were! '’ 

“Try not to think of her, darling,’ 
Esther said, tenderly. ‘‘ What use? You 
only distress yourself in dwelling on such a 
subject. You will never seek to ally your- 
self with your aunt ?”’ 

‘*Never!’' was the passionate answer. 
‘* Never—nevér! I willdie! I will starve 
in the gutter; but go back to her—no! 
Esther, a thousand times no. You do not 
know what such a life would mean. In the 
world I have met withbitterness and indig- 
nity, but it has come from strangers. And, 
after all one is independent with strangers ; 
but to take my aunt’s charity and to endure 
all I should be called upon to endure! Ah! 
Esther, you love me. You could not urge 
me to do such a thing? ”’ 

Hsther came and knelt beside her. 

**] urge you!’’ she said, her voice full of 
emotion. ** My dearest, do I not know such 
a thing would be impossible? _ No, Mary, 1 
would never let you return to Lady Mostyn. 
She ruined your young life; and now that 
you are a woman and have tasted such 
bitterness and sorrow, it would be more 
than you could bear to go back to one who 
would stivg you at every turn, add: taunt 
you with your folly! No. This is your 
home. Once again, darling, | say it. [am 
successful now. I1 earn money enough, 
more than enough, for us both. Do not 
seek another engagement. Stay with me. 
Here you will have no insalt, no indignity. 
You will only take your due, for if it had 
not been for you and your dear father 
Esther Gall would never have come to 
London—pever have had the opportunity of 
encouraging what poor little flame of art 
was in her— would never have beep 
anything but a miserable, disappointed, de- 
pressed creature, struggling in a home tnat 
was full of troubles sne would have been 
powerless to avert. Mary, you will stay 
with me? You will stay with me, my dar- 
ling ? ” 

Mary looked down on the face that was 
called so plain. To her it was beautifal. The 
soul, the sympathy, the love, the poetry, 
that shone in the clear, brown eyes gave a 
loveliness to the homely features, and 
transformed them completely. 

She stooped, and once again kissed the 
broad, low brow. 

** For a time, dear, I will stay,'’ she said, 
‘for a time. But you will not keep me 
always, Esther. 1 am happiest when I am 
trying to work; and when I am with 
eo forgetfulness does not seem so 
bard.”’ 


Esther sat long into the late hours of the 
summer night. She had insisted on un- 
dressing and putting Mary to her much- 
needed rest ; and when the beautiful eyes 





were closed she stole away to her own room, 
and crouching herself up in a favourite 
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attitude, fell thinking over the stave ef the 
one being she loved best in the world, 

‘* Does she care for him still, ov were the 
words true she once spoke when she said it 
had been a madness with her, that had her 
aunt been kinder, had there been sympathy 
between them, she would have cut off her 
right hand before she would have done the 
rash thing she did? She was so young,” 
Esther said to herself, tears of pathos rising 
to her eyes. ‘‘ What did she know of the 
world, living, as she did, a child’s life in 
the little old home at Brierley. Ob! when 
I think of him, of his wickedness to have 
wantonly broken a young girl's heart and 
life, I-—-I could almost kill bim |” 

She dropped on to her feet, and began to 
pace to and fro the narrow room, her hand 
to her head. ‘* Will she speak to me about 
him this time, I wonder! I cannot bear to 
utter his name until she does, and yet how 
1 long to know thetruth! Sometimes, some- 
times,’’ Esther said dreamily to herself, ‘‘ I 
have a sort of conviction that he lied to her 
—that the first wife he told her of was a 
myth. It seems so much more possible. 
There is no doubt he persuaded Mary to 
marry him, because he imagined she woald 
inherit Lady Mostyn's money. He took her 
to be what the world called her-— an 
heiress. Would he then deliberately con- 
tract a bigamous marriage, having before 
him every possibility of his crime being 
discovered in some way or other? No! No! 
Signor Paola Cosanza was not such a4 fool. 
He was playing a big game, and it was 
altogether necessary Mary should be his 
wife. He never expected Lady Mostyn to 
do what she did publicly—-renounce the 
poor child, and turn her back on her; 
and when this came his love for Mary 
soon vanished. She was a burden, and her 
beauty was nothing like what it is now. 
Perhaps if the charming Signor could have 
known how lovely his child-wife would turn 
out he would have kept ber in reserve to 
help. kim at some future time; for, to 
a man such as he, a face like my dear one’s 
should have had some monetary value, one 
would suppose.”’ 

Esther stopped in her walk, and re- 
sumed Ler curious former perched-up 
position. 

‘“‘lam horribly worldly and beastly in 
my views of mankind,’’ she said to herself 
sorrowfully. ‘* That comes of knowing the 
world; and, I must say, when { remember 
what Mary’s experiences have been, it 
helps to make one bitter and resentful. if 
she were only free—if he were dead, and 
gone utterly out of the world—then it 
would be different. She is a girl still. 
What is twenty-two! With such beauty as 
her’s, life stretches before her. Poor Sir 
William! I am glad when I remeniber you 
are not here. How your heart would bleed 
to see your beloved child stranded on such 
& broken and impossible rock, with no 
friends, no home, nothing save what I can 
give her. You are best asleep, my bene- 
factor; for,’’ Esther said to herself, with 
emotion, ‘‘ in your world—at least | pray it 
may be so—you are spared the sorrow of 
watching those you love suffer !”’ 





CHAPTER IY. 

Tue ;bright summer sunshine streaming 
into the small bedroom found Mary wide 
awake. 

She was very pale, and her head ached, 
but still her brain refused to rest. She had 
slept very little. , 

lt is hard to sleep when the heart is op- 
pressed and troubled beyond all descrip- 
tion; and to a nature delicate, refined, 
proud, like Mary’s, the events of the last 
few years could, mean nothing bot a per- 
petual burden of misery. 
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She was so young still; and yet the story 
of her life was written, and the motive set 
in continual shadow and sorrow. 

She lay back on her pillow recallin 
all Esther had said the night before, 
=e once again the history of her 
past. 

Tt weuld have been Impossible to have 
pietured a sweeter or more ful child- 
hood, alone with her father in his tiny cot- 
tage home. , 

Mary had no earlier recollections than 
this quaint old house. 

To her the world, meant Brierley. She 
knew nothing beyond the small village ; she 
did not wish to know. She grew up, 
reverencing and worshipping her father as 
womething half divine, and the Jove Sir 
William gave to his one ehild, the fruit of 
his late marriage, the only thing left from 
2 too brief dream of wedded happiness, 
was something passing the ordinary omer of 
fathers. 

Mary was his sunbeam, his fairy, his 
angel. What were disappointments and 
failures, what was poverty and the lack of 
sympathy when he had Mary to lie in his 
arms, and toueh his worn face with her 
baby lips. 

He had been galled harsh names by his 
feaily, and the world had treated him as a 
harmless lunatie, beeanse, in the fervour of 
bif belief, in the intensity of his zeal and 
knowledge, he had spent thousands—all he 
had, in faet—upon the development and 
perfeeting of certain scientific discoveries, 
which were the result of a lifetime of 
labour, and were born all too soon. 

His sister, Lady Mostyn, widow of a man 
popularly called a millionaire, had no pa- 
tience whatever with Sir William's scien 
tifle pursuits, 

** You will end by dying a pauper and 
leaving your ehild to be looked after by 
aie family,’’ she said—not once, but a 

undred times; and being gifted with 
shrewdness and common-sense, Lady 
Mostyn was not far ont. 

Sir William died suddenly one morning of 
failure of the heart’s action, and Mary was 
peremptorily informed her future home 
would be with her aunt in London. 

Bitter indeed were the tears the child 
shed as she said farewell to Brierley and 
all who had been her friends. 

Esther Gall was not there to kiss her 
good-bye; for a few months before, thanks 
to Sir William’s kind interest, and also to 
his meagre purse, Esther had left Brierley 
for London, there to work her best in the 
Art Academy, in which she had managed 
te secure a place. 

Bat though Esther was gone there were a 
hundred dear mementos of a happy, happy 
past; and Mary cried so bitterly, 28 she 
was carried away, that Lady Mostyn 
imagined with some uneasiness she was 
going to be ill. 

But youth is endowed with marvellous, 
unconscious courage; and had Mary only 
met with gentletreatment the sorrow in her 
heart would have melted into love and 
gratitude to her new protector. 

Atter all, it was the common story. There 
was no room for real sympathy and affection 
in Lady Mostyn’s worldly breast. To her 
Mary was a burden, who might by proper 
training, possessing as she did the fore- 
shadowing of wonderful beauty, prove satis- 
factory to a certain extent. 

There was declared war between the two 
from the beginning, for Mary would not 
hear a single word against her father's 
memory; and Lady Mostyn never lost an 
opportunity of sneering at her dead brother, 
_ throwing his imperfections in his child's 


1c. 
tiThis led to’ a™miserable state of things. 
Mary's whole nature suffered. She grew 





sullen and resentful. She lived in herself 
alone, confiding in none, refusing the hand 
of friendship olaved by the governess pro- 
vided by Lady Mostyn to finish the girl's 
shockingly-neglected education. 

It was in this mood that she fell into a 
trap that was carefully laid for her. She 
forgot how or where she first met the hand- 
some, soft-eyed soft-voiced Italian. At 
some afternoon concert, probably, to which 
she and her governess had gone by orders, 
but the meeting was not marked on her 
memory by any particular reason, Only, 
somehow it became quite natural to her to 
see Signor Cosanza wherever she went ; and 
also, somehow, she began gradually but 
surely to experience great pleasure in so 
doing. 

Lady Mostyn always spent the winter 
abroad. Mary accompanied her to Nice, 
Rome, Florence, Paris, and wherever they 
might go there, too, would appear the dark, 
poetical face of Paola Cosanza, an unknown 
musician, who was a stranger to Lady 
Mostyn or her world; but who had great 
ambitions and determinations to mix with 
that world, and be held in high esteem by 
it. 

To such a man the fascination of women, 
no matter what elass, or of what age or 
emg eame as a matter of course ; and 

iss Brown, the stolid, clever, middle- 
aged — so carefully provided by 
Lady Mostyn to guard and teach Mary, 
was a Strangely easy victim to a seft, low 
voice, and # pair of magnificent eyes. 

The governess was but the stepping-stone 
to the girl, that delicate, lovely child—for 
Mary, though seventeen, looked much 
younger, who must inherit the entire for- 
tune of the wealthy Lady Mostyn, her 
aunt. 

With Miss Brown, only too glad to make 
exeuses to bring her within speaking dis- 
tance with the man she admired, Cosanza 
had — opportunities for working his 
way with Mary. 

Miserable in her gilded cage of a life sick 
at heart and sorrowful, she, poor child, was 
no match against such powers as hebrought 
to bear upon her. 

The end came quickly. One day Mary 
was missing. Miss Brown was frantic with 
fear, Lady Mostyn alarmed and angry. Of 
late Mary's growing beanty was assuming 
the form of compensation in her eyes. 

Miss Brown was dismissed summarily for 
carelessness. Paris was searched through- 
out; and then came a letter written ina 
light, flowing Italian hand, informing Lady 

ostyn that her niece was ia the safe 
custody of her husband, Paola Cosanza, but 
would be glad to see and communicate with 
her aunt as soon as possible. 

Lady Mostyn’s reply took the form of a 
lawyer's letter, in which M. and Madame 

were informed curtly that Lady 
Mostyn refused to hold any communication 
whatever with them, and that she entirely 
and utterly disowned her niece from that 
day forward till the end. 

As Mary sat pale and trembling, listen- 
ing to the oaths and curses that fell from 
the lips of her new made husband over the 
failure of his plans and hopes, a coroner’s 
inquest was being held at Dover over the 
body of a middi woman who had 
committed suicide in a hotel, apparantly in 
a fit of insanity, and who was proved to 
have been a governess, in the employ of 
Lady Mostyn. 

ary, as she lay now on her humble pil- 
low beneath the shelter of Esther Galt’s 
loving care, shivered again and again as 
she recalled the horror, the degradation, 
the ceaseless misery of the few months 
she spent as Paola Cosanza’s wife. That 
time had grown into her. memory like a bad 
dream. , 








She was not too young but that she re. 
alised to the full the thorough vileness of 
the man she had married and to whom she 
had given her first love, Each succeeding 
day brought forward some new trait of in- 
nate dishonour and wickedness. 


She bore it as long as she could, for, poor 
child, she did not know what else to do. 
But when, one day, he treated her worse 
than usual, and then coldly and brutally 
informed her he was sick of her and her 
tears, and could abandon her whenever he 
chose, since their marriage had been a 
farce, and he had already another wife ex- 
isting, a spirit of courage and despair arose 
in Mary’s young heart. 

She stole away quietly, made her way to 
Dover, thence to London ; and one night, as 
Esther Gall was returning home m 
late evening class, she stumbled over a 
gainting woman in her humble lodgings, lit 
a lamp and discovered Mary. 

From that day she constituted herself 

ian of the broken-hearted, weak, 
F enart pong girl. She was never tired of 
thanking Heaven that she was able to do 
this for one who had given her so much Jove 
and sympathy in days gone by. 

It seemed to Esther to be a distinct act 
of Providence that Mary was brought to 
her this night, for she had been debating in 
her own whether or no she would now 
go to Paris and continue her studies there 
—urged, perhaps, by the thought that she 
might see her girl-friend, who bad ceased 
to write since her fatal marriage; and had 
she done this, she trembled to think what 
Mary would have done. 

The child was born dead, and all through 
Mary’s terrible Jong illness Esther Gall 
slaved and toiled like six people to keep 
want and misery from the door. Fate was 
kind to her, for her talent: began to make 
way slowly, bat surely; and when Mary 
was well enough to rise from her bed, and 
think seriously over her ruined future, 
Esther was in a fair way of earning five to 
six pounds -a-week. 

It was her one wish to keep Mary with 
her always, but she was too independent 
herself to urge another to live on charity; 
and so, in course of time, Mary went forth 
into the world to earn her own living. 

Now she was returned for the third time 
—her third failure, as she said bitterly to 
herself. It was five years since she separ- 
ated herself from her aunt, and never once 
in that time, not even when her young, life 
had seemed to be passing away, would she 
— her pride and beg for help or sym- 
pathy, - 

To the rest of her father’s relations she 
was a stranger. He had mixed with none, 
and Mary’s experience of her aunt held her 
back from approaching them. 

Her mother had been an orphan child of a 
brother scientist of Sir William Temple's, 
and if she had connections Mary nevor 
heard of them. 

She was then, save for her one true, 
staunch friend, utterly alone in the world. 

‘* Heayen bless her! Heaven bless her!’’ 
she said to herself, as she lay and gasped at 
a pencil sketch of Esther’s face, done by 
herself. ‘‘ Shall I ever be able to return her 
goodness, even a little—the one, the only 
_— creature in thishard, bitter world! "’ 

hen, as Mary thought this, a wave of 
colour dyed her cream-white skin, and her 
eyes deepened in colour. 

‘No, not theonly one,” she said, quickly, 
“7 am indeed ungrateful.””’ She put out 
her hand and took up a piece of cardboard 
that she had laid on her table last thing the 
night before, ‘‘ Though I may never see 
him again, I must never-—I can never forget 
his kindness. He has a good heart, I will 
swear to it; no one could doubt it who 
heard him speak! ‘Lord Greville Barae! 
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t ones of this earth. 
Perhaps if-—it I done differently we 
might have met. Who knows? He is in 
Aunt Helena’s world; but now--now what 
eould there be between such ashe, and such 
asiam? If he remembers me it will be, 
rhaps, to regret his generosity. No, no!’’ 
lasy said ont loud, almost passionately, 
‘J will not think that. Must I doubt all 
the world—doubt, when I have had proof of 
his difference to all the rest? There will 
never be a chance of meeting you again, 
Lord Greville Harne. When I have returned 
your money we shall be separated again— 
you in your path, I in mine. But though 
you may, and very naturally will, forget the 
woman who begged of you one night on the 
Digue at Ostend, I shail never forget my 
meeting with one who proved himself to be, 
in deed, and in truth, a good, generous 
man !’’ 

She put the card away and dressed slowly 
and languidly. Her head was aching badly, 
and she felt weak and ill. 

‘Esther will lend me the money,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ She will ask me nothing, 
and I will tell her nothing. It is not an 
easy story to tell, and I—I feel—Well, as it 
turned out, it was a wrong thing to have 
doue ; but ’’—she shivered—"‘ it was to get 
away, to be once again in England, once 
more near Esther. Surely my great need 
will be eo for being unwomanly ! If 
he believed and trusted me need I care? 
None knew of it, save our two selves, and 
he will have forgotten it very soon, perhaps 
already. So,’’ with a sigh escaping her un- 
“Tr pte “J will think no more about 

t ” 
* * * * * 

“Don’t interrupt me, Dick! Don’t yon 
see I'm writing ? '' 

“Tr t you were doing something 
phenomenal by the contortions on your 
face,’’ Dick Fraser said, seating himself on 
a corner of the saloon table, and surveying 
his young cousin calmly-through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. ‘‘ Who is your letter to, 
Dan? Your young woman?” 

“Yo woman, indeed!" repeated Lord 
Dunstan, in disgusted tones. ‘‘ No! To the 
mater, to teli her all about everything.’ 

*Humph!"’ Dick Fraser said to h If, 
as he watched the pen splutter over the 

per, ‘‘that will be rather difficult, I 
ingine a 


“ Here,”’ Lord Dunstan said, hastily blot- 
ting the paper, ‘‘just run your eye over 
that, Dick, and see if there are any awful 
mistakes ! ”” ’ 

Mr. Fraser took the letter, read it slowly, 
throwing in an exclamation here and there 
as he went. 

** Yacht Pearl, Ostend, August—. 

* Deakust MOTHER,— 

“I got your birthday letter and the 
watch all right. You are a dear old brick, 
and no mistake. Did you get a telegram I 
sent you the other night? Dick said you 
would not get it until the morning, which 
was a beastly nuisance. We shan’t be able 
to leave Ostend for a few days. We've had 
& accident—(‘ An accident, I fancy, Dun! ') 
~—nobody of us hurt—(Oh! Dun! Dun!’) 
But two days ago Mrs, Archdale and her 
two girls came to lunch. You remember 
Oswald? He's here, too, and I am jolly 
glad, for it’s a bit dull with no one except 
these stupid chaps to talk to—(‘ Never was 
called stupid in my life before, Dan! ’)— 
Well, Mrs. Archdale came to lunch, and 
brought Audiey and Jone; and justas they 
were to go ashore—(‘ Poor Aunt 
Katherine {’)~Ione slipped down the cabin 
Stairs, and has hurt herself awfully. 

Of Grev had to have a doctor 
got, and give up his berth. And there 
she is now, and she can’t be moved; and 
Mrs. Archdale is in an awful way, and 80 is 





Audley, but, of course she'll be all right in 
a day or two, only she has to be kept quiet 
And so you see, r mater, we must stay 
where we are till she is better ; and thongh 
I'm awfully sorry for lone—and I must say 
she's very plucky—I can’t help saying it’s 
a beastly nuisance, as we wanted to get 
away. All the other chaps have gone, 
except Dick and Sir William. Paul Angel- 
otti has a dozen invitations to different 
places, and Fellows and Bradley have gone 
to Dieppe. How are my animals? Give 
them all my love, and be sure and te)l Otho, 
poor little chap, he can have any one of 
them he likes, and that Uncle Dun will soon 
be home to play with him. Oh! by the 
way, isn't it funny? Oswald bas just told 
me his mother is going to Yorkshire 
as soon as Ione can moved to Bring, 
which fs just close to us ; so you'll see some- 
thing of them, and that will be jolly.” 


Dick Fraser put down the letter without 
any comment on the grammar, and ina few 
moments walked away. 

**So it is to be a game in rea] earnest, is 
it?’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Of course, I 
realised this accident as a good try on, but 
when it comes to going to Yorkshire,—-— 
Well, we shall see what we shall see!’ 


CHAPTER Y. 


Ionz ARCHDALR’S accident proved to be a 
somewhat more serious matier than Greville 
first ned. 

He blamed himself entirely for the un- 
fortunate affair. 

“Of course, I ought to have warned your 
daughter,” he said to Mrs. Archdale, “ to 
be careful of the brass on the stairs; bat I 
am so accustomed to the things myself I 
forgot all about poor Miss Ione’s little feet 
being unused to such slippery ground !"” 

i Ave ought not to have gone below! ”’ 
Audley said, coldly. 

She was standing by, outwardly, calm and 
collected, inwardly furious with her sister 
for this clever and unexpected move, and 
also sick with disgust at the scheme which 
she saw now had been planned between 
Tone and her mother, to cement this ac- 
quaintance with Greville Earne into a friend- 
ship, and then into something more. 

She made no protestations of sorrow over 
Tone’s pain, although, truth to tell, the fall 
that had been deliberately planned had 
ended in real discomfort and trouble to 
Ione; and she offered no sympathy to her 
mother, who came up from Greville's cabin, 
so = and anxious looking as to win his 
entire warm heart. 

* Jone had ho right to go over that part of 
the yacht !’’ Audley said, coldly. “If she 
will do these thi she must not be sur- 
prised at disagreeable consequences ! ”’ 

Greville was annoyed with her. 

** I don't thihk Miss lone did much harm, 
Miss Archdale,’’ he said, coldly, thinking 
her a disagreeable and unsympathetic 
creature. ‘She is only a child, and not 
having been on board a yacht before she 
very naturally wished to see all there was 
te see. 


**She is such a baby and so delicate!’’ 
the mother sighed. ‘‘ Lord Greville, may I 
ask you to let someone take Audley ashore? 
I think, if you will permit me, I should like 
my maid to come here. She is very clever, 
and can be of use in helping to move my 
darling.”” 


‘*We must wait till we hear the doctor's’ 


verdict, and if he thinks it unwise Miss lone 
shonld be moved, you must reconcile your- 
self to the Pearl, and its rather awkward 
accommodation for a day or two,"’ Greville 
said, quickly. 

1 Archdale thanked him warmly, and 
he left her speaking to Audley. 

**T think it will be as well you de not 





return,’' the mother said, coolly. ‘* Your 
manner about your sister is so strange, 
Audley, I am afraid of attracting attention 
to it.’ 

Audley’s fair face flushed angrily. 

** More hypocrisy!" she said, bitterly. 
** Are you not satisfied yet, mother? or do 
you want moro failure and indignity? ' 

“You are a foolish, jealous young 
woman! ’’ Mrs. Archdale said, calmly, ‘‘ and 
lately you have taken to t.lk in @ very 
peculiar and ridiculous manner. If you are 
not satisfied with your life, Audley, it is 
your own to do what you like with. There 
are plenty of occupations open to you, 
and my purse will be spared somo heavy 
expense |”* 

Audicy looked at her mother quietly, out 
of her cold, blue eyes. 

‘Thank you !’’ she answered. ‘' I have no 
intention of altering my life, and you know 
that very well, mother. What fone shares 
I share!”’ 

“‘Then, my dear,’’ Mrs. Archdale said, 
sweetly, yet decidedly, “‘ try to conform to 
my wishes a little more amiably, and try to 
curb your jealousy of your sister. You do 
not improve your appearance, Audley, with 
these perpetual bad tempers, and your 
future will be decidedly uncertain if you 
lose your looks!’ 

Then, ignoring the sudden fiush that 
mounted to the girl's face, Mrs. Arehdale 
gave her orders in a suaved gentle way, im- 
pressing Audley once again that it was use- 
less to rebel against her fate, and that the 
sooner she crushed down these flickering 
desires for something higher, something 
more honourable and satisfactory, the 
better for her peace of mind. 

She went back to the apartment, and 
waited the result of her wmother’s 
manouvres. 

The doctor ealled in hastily, pronounced 
the injury tothe small foot to be infinite- 
simal. It was not of her ankle Ione com- 
plained, however, but of her back. 

“It is almost impossible to ascertain 
exactly how far she is injured,’’ the medical 
man said to Greville, who was waiting 
anxiously on deck. ‘ She suffers such pain 
when she is moved. 1 fancy it is only e 
severe muscular rick ; but I think it will 
be better to let her rest for a day or 30 be- 


| fore inquiring further into the matter.” 


‘TI sincerely trust it is nothing serious. 
I shall never forgive myself for letting such 
a thing happen to her!’’ Greville said to 
Dick Fraser after the doctor had gono 
ashore. ‘ Poor little thing!” 

** Of course this upsets all our arrange- 
ments!’’ Mr. Fraser replied, not express- 
ing much sympathy for the pretty patient. 

Greville nodded his head. 

‘* Wo cannot possibly. leave for. the next 
fewdays. Angelotti has just told me he 
must return to town en route for several 
country houses, and Fellows and Bradley 
are both going. There is only Seymour and 
yourself. You know, dear old chap, if you 
don’t care about stopping——”’ 

“Thanks, lam very comfortable, Grev, 
and I think I will stay just to keep Dun out 
of mischief.” 

So matters were arranged, and, as we 
know, Lord Dunstan wrote to his mother at 
Barrackbonrne, giving here all the news. 

Mrs. Archdale and her maid were in- 
stalled in tho yacht, and Oswald was sent 
on shore to look after Audley. 

Greville had not seen Ione since her un- 
fortunate stumble, but on the afternoon of 
the fourth day he was inquiring at her 
cabin door as usual for the latest bulletin 
when Mrs. Archdale summoned him in with 
a smile. 

**Comein and cheer ap a naughty child ! 
Lord Greviile,’’ she said. 

Greville entered his own cabin as if he 
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nee 
were entering 4 sanvtuary, and somat 
or. a thrill went through his 
heart as his eyes fell on Ione, lying a mass 
of white silk and lace on the narrow berth, 
her glorious hair unbound, and two big 
teurs trickling down her pale cheeks from 
those large wondrous eyes. 

‘* Are you in such pain? "’ the young man 
said involuntarily. 

Ione had hastily brushed away her tears, 
coloured violently, and was Jceoking lovely 
and shy. 

‘*Here is a very silly little person who 
imagines, because she happens to have 
fallen down and bruised herself a little bit, 
She will never rua or walk again, Lord 
Greville. Now, will you be so kind as to 
try and knock such nonsense out of her 
young head, and tell her that in two or 
three days’ time at the most she will be 
back on the Digue like all other good 
children ?' 

Greville sat down, and took Ione's thin 
hand in his. 

“Oh! you must not think such dreadful 


things, Miss Ione. Why Dr. Marsh tells | 


me you are going on famously ! "’ 

**L am such a tronbie,"’ lone whispered 
back, her eyes meeting his with all the 
innocent pleading of a child. 

Greville’s heart thrilled again beneath 
that Jook. 

How lovely she was, poor little thing. 

**A trouble to whom?" he asked, still 
holding her hand in his. 

fone coloured faintly. 

“To you, Lord Greville. Mother has 
told me you were just going away, and all 
your plans are changed, and your friends 
have left you, and——”’ : 

‘“* What a chapter of troubles,’’ Greville 
said, lightly pressing the little hand. 

** And all through me,’’ Ione said, her lips 
jast quivering. 

Mrs. Archdale watched her daughter with 
pride and satisfaction. 

‘She is cleverer than I imagined,’’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ Nothing could be better 
done. A little too much and the whole 
thing would be unnatural. He is touched 
in ‘he right way.”’ 

‘*T have been trying to impress her with 
the fact that this dreadful trouble will soon 
be removed, and you will be restored to 
your comforts again, Lord Greville.” 

**T am awfully comfortable, I assure you. 
Now, Miss lone, I—I shail be very angry if 
you even think of such a thing again. I 
am only honoured by your remaining so 
long in my little humble abode.”’ 

“It is so pretty,’’ lone said, looking 
about the cabin, with its beautiful appoint- 
ments and ornaments. *‘How | should love to 
go a voyage in The Pearl, Lord Greville !’’ 

Greville’s handsome face beamed with 
sudden delight. 

** By Jove!’ hesaid. ‘* What.a splendid 
idea! Mrs. Archdale, why shouldn’t you 
take up your abode here for a fortnight or 
so; and, instead of moving Miss Ione back 
to the Digue, suminon Miss Are‘dale to 
join you, and come for a nice little cruise.” 

“You are very kind,’’ Mrs. Archdale 
began, in a dubious way, ‘* but what will 
Dr. Marsh——” 

**Oh, mother, darling, it would be so 
lovely.’’ This from Ione, enthusiastically. 
‘*T am sure I should get well twice as quick 
here as on shore.” 

‘* My darling! '’ Mrs. Archdale hastened 
tosay. ‘‘Iam sure you will see we have 
trespassed already much too long on Tord 
Greville’s kindness. I think we must-——’’ 

‘** Nothing of the sort, Mrs. Archdale. I 
Shall go and find Marsh at once, and if he 
says it will do Miss Ione no harm I beg you 
will give me the great pleasure of remain- 
ing on board, We shall not do anything at 
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do anythi ou like, You must say ‘ yes,’ 
Mrs. Arc ie." 

“I feel I ought to say ‘no, with many 
regrets,’’’ was the reply given, with a 
auile, ** bat——’”’ 

** But you won't,’’ Grevillo broke in, 
heartily. ‘* Come, that is right. Ah, Miss 
lone, you see we have triumphed.’’ 

“Not without Dr. Marsh's sanction,’’ 
Mrs. Archdale said, laughingly. 

Greville rose from his seat. 

**Must you go?’’ lone said, wistfully, 
like a child, 

He said something about seeing her 
direetly, and walked away, feeling a sort of 
curious excitement and satisfaction. 

Dick Fraser was alone on deck. 

**Jolly hot here, Grev.,’’ he said, with a 
yawn. ‘ t shall be glad when we carrmove 
about a bit.”’ . 

** We will do that to-morrow, if possible, 
Dick,” Greville said, whistling to the 
bo'sun to take him ashore. 

‘Is Miss Archdale well enough to be 
moved, then, this evening?'’ Dick Fraser 
asked, qnickly. 

Greville informed him of the proposed 
plan of action. 

‘““Tam just going to find Marsh if I can. 
Like you, I am glad to be moving. This 
Ostend harbour is by no means the pleasant- 
est place in the world. Where's Dun?’’ 

““Gone ashore,’’ Mr. Fraser answered, 
tersely. ; 

** Will you come with me, Dick?” Gre- 
ville asked, as the second mate signified the 
dinghy was waiting. 

‘Too lazy,'’ was Mr. Frazer’s answer. 

He sat and watched the little boat carry 
Greville away. 

‘Am 1 misjudging these people?” he 
mused to himseli. ‘ After all, the acci- 
dent was more real than I imagined, and if 
they do stay on board—-well, are they worse 
than a dozen others who would be only too 
glad of the chance of a little yachting? It 
is a bad habit, Dick, my boy,’’ lighting a 
new cigarette, ‘‘ this mistrusting and doabt- 
ing, and not like you quite. Yet I suppose 
you can’t help yourself; and the fact is, 
you are not only very fond of that poor 
delicate annt of yours, but you have a de- 
cided weakness for your good-looking, 
good-hearted cousin, and you don't care to 
see him make a fool of himself ; and if—if,’’ 
Dick repeated to himself, ‘*‘ Mrs. Archdale 
means the business I think she does—well, 
then, Greville, old boy, you will be as near 
making a fool of yourself as is possible to 
te, and the only thing I can do is to keep 
my weather eye open, and do the best I can 
to steer you clear of any definite danger.” 

Greville returned to the yacht an hour 
or so later in great glee, bearing Audley 
and a quantity of luggage, and declaring 
Dr. Marsh decreed it would do Ione all the 
good in the world to have the fresh sea 
breezes blowing upon her, and helping to 
give her strength and health again; and 
the next morning The Pearl lifted anchor, 
and was soon riding gaily over the sanlit, 
white-crested waves, leaving Ostend a thin 
line vanishing into the distance behind. 

(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 2001. Back 
Nos, can be obtained through any newsagent.) 








WOMAN’S SPHERE. 

They talk about a woman’s sphere, 

As though it had a limit ; 

There's not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There's not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper, yes or no. 
There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 
That has « feather's weight of worth, 





all adventurous ; just coast about a bit, or 





Withoat a woman in it. 
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Statistics 


ACCORDING to a return jast issned there 
was served at the House of Commons, 
101,703 meals daring the present session 
in the refréshment department. — Cigars 
alone realised over £6,000. More than 
40,000 tea were served on the terrace. 

‘Tus Statist contains a most valuable 
article on the wheat crop of 1901, which 
shows that the probable exportable surplus 
will be as nearly as possible equal to the 
requirements of the importing countries, 
Perhaps the most remarkable statistics 
with regard to the crops are those referring 
to the scarcity of maize. According to the 
latest reports, the maize crop in America 
is not likely to exceed 1,400,000,000 bushels, 
whereas for the last six years past America 
has had 1,900,000,000 bushels per annum, 
besides exporting 175,000,000 bushels 
There is, of course, a slight surplus of 
maize from last year, but practicaliy ll 
this will be. reqnired for present needs in 
America, and nothing will be left for 
export. 


Gems 


Ir is never too late to mend broken reso- 
lutions. 

DISTINGUISHED ancestry does not always 
imply distinguished progeny. 

A PROMISE néglected is an untruth told. 
A promise kept is a debt discharged. 

THERE is nothing so minute or inconsider- 
able that I would not rather know it than 
not. 


He that will make a good use of any part 
of his life must allow a large part of it to 
recreation. 

WHEN a man is véry anxious to explain 
that is conduet is all right depend on it he 
is a little suspicious of himself. 

AN unacquitted debt is not only a brick 
in the structure of bankruptcy, butit is tho 
grave of many a pleasant friendship. 

THERE are few things hidden from a man 
who devotes himself earnestly and unre- 
servedly to the solution of a mystery. 


Sometimes a fog will settle over a 
vessel's deck, yet leave the topmast clear. 
Then a sailor goes up aloft and gets a look- 
out which the helmsman on deck cannot 

et. So prayer sends the soul aloft ; lifts 
it above the clouds in which our selfishness 
and egotism befog us, and gives us a chance 
to see which way to steer. 


The Ideal Marriage. 


What marri may be in the case of two 
persons of cultivated faculties, identical in 
opinions and purposes, between whom tliere 
exists that best of equality, similarity of 
powers and capacities with reciprocal 
superiority in them—so that each can enjoy 
the luxury of looking up to the other, and 
ean have alternately the pleasure of leading 
and being led in the path of development— 
we will not attempt to describe. To those 
who can conceive it, there is no need; to 
those who cannot,;~it would appear the 
dream of an enthusiast. But we maintain 
with the profoundest conviction that this, 
and this only, is the ideal of marriage, and 
that all opinions and institutions which 
favour any other notion of it are relics of 
barbarism. The moral regeneration of mn- 
kind will only really commence when the 
most fundamental of the social relations J 
placed under the rule of equal justice, and 
when human beings learn to cultivate their 
strongest sympathy with an equal in rights 


and in cultivation. 
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Facetiz. 


Hn: ‘‘ lt isstrange, dear, we cannot speak 
without quarreling.’’ She; ‘‘ And yet, when 
we quarrel we don’t speak.”’ 

MAGISTRATE (to plaintiff with jump on his 
head): “If your wife threw a flatiron at you, 
why didn’t you dodge ?’’ Plaintiff: ‘‘ I did, 
your honour, and that’s how I come to get 
hit,’’ 

‘CAN you use this?’’ timidly, inquired 
the poet, as he laid a bundle on the desk. 
“J think I can,’ said the editor, affably. 
“T am just about to start a fire in the 
office.”’ 

STRANGE OHANCE.—Citizen: ‘‘ What in 
ereation will I do for a shirt?’’ Wife: 
“Didn't the washerwoman send any?’’ 
Citizen: ** Yes, a dozen; but none of them 
fit me.” 

CUSTOMER (getting his hair eut) : ‘‘ Didn’t 


you nip off a piece of my ear then?” | 


Barber: “* (reassuringly) : ‘* Yes, milor’ a 
small piece, but not *noug to affect de 
hearin’.”’ 

Jones asked his wife: ‘* aay isa husband 
like dough?” He eet e would give 
it up, and was going to tell her it was be- 
cause a woman needs him; but she said 
it was because it was hard to get off her 
hands. 

Mr. CauDLE: *‘ Doctor, I want you to put 
up a powerful sedative for my wife; give 
me the best specific of insomnia you know 
of.’ Doctor: ‘t What’s the matter? Can’t 
she sleep?”’ .‘* Yes, I think so; but I 
can't.”” 

A BiG BoomM.—Mr. Gotham: ‘ How’s 
business ih your section!’ Western 
Friend: ‘* Booming, sir ;~just a-booming. 
Why, sir, in Dugout City, where I live, 
they -are i ag up new streets so fast 
that the whole town is down. with diph- 
theria.”’ 





A LITTLE boy went to his first tea-party 
when four years and three months old. 
Upon his hostess asking him how he liked 
his tea, he replied : ‘‘ It is very nice, but it 
tastes very much of the water.”’ 


We know of a beautiful girl who would 
oe @ capital speculation for a fortune- 
unter of the right sort. Her voice is of 
silver, her hair of gold, her teeth of pearl, 
her cheeks of rubies, and -her eyos of 
diamonds. 


An Aft PuprL.—Mr. Pullemin: ‘I make 
a pad mistake mit buying dose govts. I 
bays too much.’’ Little Son: “‘ Th’ teacher 
say ve must profit by our meestakes."’ Mr. 

lemin: ‘‘Ish not zo? Vell,I get dem 
insured.”’ 

CusToMER : ‘‘ I can’t pay you to-day. You 
see, the shoemaker has just been here, 
and—” Tailo#: ‘*Yes, 1 met him on the 
way up, and he said you put him off because 
you'd got to pay the tailor to-day. So here’s 
your bill, sir.” 

A CLopHOPPER.—Great Editor: ‘ That 
new society reporter won’t do. He has not 
mastered the first principles of modern 
journalism.’’ Manager: ‘* Eh? What's the 
matter?” Great Hditor: ‘‘ He says ‘ hand- 
somely dressed’ instead of ‘smartly 
gowned,’ ”’ ‘ 

Tastes DirrER.—Dealer : ‘‘ Here, madam, 
is a horse 1 can recommend—sound—kind 
—" Old Lady: ‘*Oh, I don’t want that 
sort of a horse. He holds his head high.” 
Dealer: “Wh?” Old Lady: ‘“Ilike a 
horse that holds his nose close to the 
ground, so he can see where he’s going.”’ 


IMAGINATION ReEQUIRED.—Bilkins : ‘* Your 
friend Scribbler seems to be always short 
of funds. If his books don’t sell, why don't 
you try him at office work when you need a 
new man?” Boomer: “‘No use. A man 
who can’t succeed as a novelist hasn’t 
imagination enough for the real estate 
business.” ; 
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Marriage, Weddings, and 
the Home. 








This new book, with preface by Dean Parrar, contains information on th: 
following nts :—Fixing the date—Banns or Licence—Notices to be given— 
Residential Qualifications—-Special Licence—Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 

egistry Office—Marriage with Foreigners—Barriers to Matrimony— 
Settlements— Legal Hours of Weddings—Invitations—Presents—-Wedding Dress 
—Bridegroom’s Attire— Bridesmaids—- Their Dress— Briaesmaids’ Presents— 
Bouquets—Floral Decorations—Clergy—Organist and Choir---Guards of Honour— 
The Ring—lInvitations to the Press—Douties of the Best Man-—Groomsmen: 
Arrival of the Guests—Duties of the Chief Bridesmaid—-Carriages to Church— 


Forming the Procession-—Positions for the Ceremony—Giving away the Bride— 


Exhortation or Address—Signing the Register—Favours—-Leaving the Church— 
After the Ceremony : Reception of Guests—Congratulating the Bride and Bride- 
groom—Breakfast or Luncheon—The Wedding e-—Tea—Etiquette of Guests 
Jeaving—The Honeymoon: Where to go—Hoteis and their Cost in it Britaiv— 
Tours on the Continent; Cost—Tickets—Hints on Dress and L e-—The Loan 
of a Country House—The Homecoming—-Cards—The First “ At Home ”—About 
Calls--The First Dinner Party. 


THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE, 


Exp ains everything in regard to the Choice of a House—Builder of the House— 
Sanitary Precaution—Gradual Parchase v: Rent—Income—Cost of Furnishing— 
Gradual Payment System—The Haill—Stair Carpet—Hal! Furniture—Lighting of 
the Hall—Wall Decorations—Curtain Rods—Choice of Wal! Paper—Best kind of 
Carpets—Carpets vw. Curtains — Furniture — Bedrooms—The Guest Chamber— 
Servants’ Room—Bath Room--Kitchen and Offices—Cooking Utensils—Table 
and House Linen, 


ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL ENCAGED COUPLES. 
Post free, 1/6 from 


F. W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers. Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.0. © 


Send To-day. | 
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EVERYTHING CHEOKED.—Shop Walker: 
**Good-morning! You wish to do some 
shopping, I presume?’ Bride (with 
hubby): ‘ Y-e-s.'' Shop Walker: ‘ Step 
into the smoking-room and the boy there 
will give you a check for your husband.”’ 


‘WHat does the M.D. after your name 
stand for, Doctor? ’’ asked young Mr. Too- 
fanny at the reception. ‘‘ Many Debte, 
replied the physician, with a look that made 
Toofunny forget-his venerable litt] o joke 
and feel that the doctor's bill had entered 
his soul. 


A Sure Ruie.—Miss Newrich: “ But 
there is so much to learn. [ shali never 
know good from bad.’’ Society Teacher: 
‘“‘ Nothing easier, my dear young lady. Just 
avoid everything that looks sensible and no 
one on the avenue will suspect that youare 
not well born.”’ 


A PopuLAR clergyman was greatly bored 
by a lady who admired him without reverse. 
‘Oh, my dear Mr. X,”’ said she, one Sunday 
afternoon, ‘‘there isn’t any harm in one 
loving one’s pastor, is there?”’ “ Certainly 
ndt, madame,” replied the worthy cleric, 
** vot the least in the world, so long as the 
feeling is not reciprocated.”’ 

Keermnc Up His Reputation.-Wife: “I 
think it’s too bad you should throw away 
money on such expensive umbrellas. You 
are always losing them. Why don’t you 
get cheap ones?’’ Husband: ‘ Hush! 
That’s all you women know about business. 
Do you suppose I want to advertise the fact 
that I have a poor memory ?”’ 


AIL THE Priis.—Mrs. Shoddie : ‘‘ What’s 
this, maw?’ Mrs. Shoddie: ‘‘ That there 
is @ antique coat-o’-mail wot 1 bought at 
them art rooms. It’s to stand in th’ front 
hall.” “Bat what for?’ ‘* Wot fer? You'd 
better read history alittle. I want folks to 
think that our ancestors was high-toned an 
went to college an’ played football.’’ 

THOUGHTFUL FRED.—Master Fred is one of 
those youngsters whose curiosity is unap- 
peasable, and who seem always wound up to 
ask questions. One day he was to have his 
hair cut, and his father jokingly said it must 
be eut very short to stop his asking so 
many questions. ‘Oh, that wouldn't do 
any good,’’ said Fred. ‘ You’d have to cut 
my head clean off; the questions are all in- 
side of it.’ 

A YOUNG man having preached for Dr. 
Edmon‘s one day, was anxious to get a word 
of ap,'ause for his Jabour of love. The 
grave doctor, however, did not introduce 
the subject, and his younger brother was 
obliged to bait the hook for him. ‘I hope, 
sir, I did not weary your people by the 
length of my sermun to-day ?’’ ‘* No, sir, 
not at all; nor by the depth either.”’ The 
young man was silent. 

NATURAL SELECTION.—‘‘Men usually marry 
their opposites,”” said Cholly, reflectively, 
“‘ That is true,’’ said the old man, a little 
surprised at Cholly’s unusual brilliancy. 
** All the married men 1 know have married 
members of the opposite sex.”’ ‘* 1 mean,” 


































said Cholly, “that a tall man is apt to 
marry a short woman and vice versa; I 
wonder what kind of a woman T shall 


marry?"’ And the old man opined that 
he would be liable to marry a girl with 
some sense, 

A Srupent oF MANKiND.—Mrs. Minks * 
‘** There ! There is another torn silk handker- 
chief that my husband has stuffed into the 
rag-bag. Thatis the last of tho half-dozen 
he bonght last year, or year before, and he 
pot them allip the rag-bag himself. Now 
wait.’’ Sister :,** What for!’’ Mrs. Minks: 
‘* Tn about a week you'll hear him raving 
around wanting to know what has become 
of that half-dozen new silk handkerchiefs 











. he bought only a few months ago.” 
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Helpful Talks. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased té hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Rosin Hoop.—-Too much smoking is very 
injurious, and likely tostop the growth. 

LAVINIA.—Marriago between first cousins 
is legal. Whether it is advisable or not 
you should know best. 

ARgaper.—If you die without a will 
your widow will only have one-third of your 
property ; your children will share the re- 
mainder among them. 

PUZZLED BEN.—There is no reason why a 
prescription cannot as well call for common 
salt and water as for chloride of sodium and 
oxide of hydrogen. The results would be 
just as satisfactory, and the patient might 
be even better off if he intelligently under- 
stood what he was taking. 


TiRgv Onk.—The need of sleep, is greater 
in women than in men, the duration of sleop 
being longer and the percentage of tired 
morning and evening and of not tired being 
three to two and two to three respectively 
as compared to the men. Students sleep 
longer and are less tire than other men. 

Hrster.—No person endeavouring to cure 
obesity by a course of diet and the use of 
certain drugs can foretell exactly the result 
of the endeavour, and it would be wise for 
him to remember the possibilities of the 
peril he may incur. The danger docs not 
come so much from the course of diet as 
from the drugs. 

GuENDER.—Bells are tolled in some of the 
wine districts of France when there is 
likely to -be a severe frost. The inhabit- 


ants at once hurry out of their houses and | 


place quantities of tar between the rows of 
vines. Thena signal is given to light the 
tar, and in a few minutes a dense cload of 
smoke arises which completely protects the 
vines from the frost. 


Katre.—You can have the LONDON READER 
sent to you in any part of the world on 
exactly the same terms as you now pay. Of 
course, it is unsatisfactory to have any 
secrets from your parents. At the same 
time, I cannot see why they should object 
to your reading such a healthy publication 
as the LonpoN ReaDgR. It has been the aim 
of the proprietors to provide only such 
stories as the most particular parent could 
not object to their child reading. I trust 
you will have no difficulty in continuing to 
read your favourite story paper. 
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RatEPayeR.—Any destitute person must 
be received at the workhouse on applica- 
tion. The Guardians may afterwards pro- 
coed any relatives who may be 
liable to contribute to the support of the 
person relieved. Applications for orders of 
ee should be made at the parish 

ces. 


B. B. B.—The Roman nose indicates force 
and strength. As an arch is stronger than 
& square in architecture, so is an arched 
nose an indicator of greater strengh than a 
straight onein physiognomy. It means pug- 
nacity, either in the form of self-defence or 
attack Nez retroussé is Freach for a turned- 
up nose, which indicates an inquisitive 
vharacter, with a strong propensity to pry 
into the affairs of uthers. This sign is often 
conspicuous in great detectives. 


J. Dopson.—In a sermen on * Dress,’’ 
John Wesley introduced the expression, 
** Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness."’ 
He used the phrase as a quotation, inclosin 
it in quotation marks. e same idea 
been previously expressed by Bacon, and 
before either of them by Aristotie, In the 
Jewish Talmund this sentence appears: 
‘““The doctrines of religion are resolved 
into carefulness; carefulness into vigor- 
ousness; vigorousness into guiltlessness ; 
guiltlessness into abstemiousness; ab- 
stemiousness into cleanliness; cleanliness 
into godliness."’ 


Anxious Nep.—-The length of time it takes 
to learn strenography depends on a number 
of conditions, the most prominent of which 
are the learner’s natural capacity and 
quickness, his education, his industry, and 
the amount of time he gives daily to study 
and practice. If the average person gives 
an average of three hours per day to study, 
he can learn in eight or ten months, enough 
to enable him to follow ordinary dictation. 
The more practice he has the better work 
he will be able todo. Typewriting is not 
difficult, and can be learned in two or three 
months by an intelligent and assiduous 
student. 


Iana.—A stooping figure and a halting 
gait, accompanied by the unavoidable weak- 
ness of langs, incidental to a narrow chest, 
may be entirely cured by a very simple and 
easily performed exercise of raising one’s 
self upon the toes leisurely in a perpen- 
dicular position several times daily. To 
take the exercise properly one must take a 
perfectly upright position, with the heels 
together and the toes af an angie of 
45 degrees. Then drop the arms by the side, 
animating and raising ‘the chest to is 
capacity muscularly, the chin well drawn 
in, and the crown of the head feeling as if 
attached to a string suspended from the 
ceiling above. Slowly irise up the balls of 
both feet to the greatest possible height, 
thereby exercising all the muscles of the 
legs and body ; come again into a standing 
position without swaying the body back- 
ward of the perfect lino. Repeat this same 
exercise, first on one foot, then on the 
other. It is wonderful what a straighteni 
out power this exercise has upon rou 
shoulders and crooked backs, and one will 
be surprised to note how soon the lungs 
begin to show the effect of such expansive 
development, 
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Tau LONDON R&ADSR is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Th 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One 
Rightpence. 

= Att LETTERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
THE EprroR OF THE LONDON Reaper, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, H.C. 

** We cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuscripis. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 





Dainty booklet and full inf 
cover for stamp to Lady Manager. 








“OSCcY” 
BEAUTIFIES 


WOMEN 


True English ¢ 

so much admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the Busi, 
Shoulders, . 


Testimonials from the‘highest medical authorities, 
ormation sent under 


OSCY CO., 17, SwarressuRY AvENvE Lonson, W. z 





EYELASHES 


l the beauty of the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes of + defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, & 
remedy with 30¢ years’ reputation. 
Bupplied b peor | — ie 
ancient estal pots for 2/. eac! 
Tittle book “*How to Preserve the Eye 
sight”’ will be sent to ong sypiionss 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lam 
Road, London. Al) who suffer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 





HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 
PILLS? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


THEY CUBE 
MEADACHE, BILE, CONSTIPATION, 
NVALUABLE TO LADIES. 
Of all Chemists %ed., Us. 144., and Qs. 9d. per bore, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet vaemnnee E.C. 

















KEARSLEY'S :‘ovtaes reruration 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


ORIGINAL. 
“IVNIORIO 





& STELL 


FEMALE G? 


CoRREOT sll REO r ti 
OBSTRUCTIONS. end relieve the distressing symptoms 90 
, Prevalent with tae sex, papeenliia % 2/9 (contains three 
times the quantity}, of all Chemista. Senteoywhere 
on receipt of 15 or $4 stamps, by KE. T. TOWLE é Lo, 
ula: turers, Dryden 5t., Nottingham, 
Bewar of LuAtations, injurious ung wortscen. 
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